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77 as second-class mail matter, in accordance 
with the Postal Laws and Regulatiqna, 
OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 
The FaRM JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote 
one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It 
is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 
cents a year, postage prepaid. ‘Terms cash in advance. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
= prove our faith by works, we will make good to subscribers 

pm loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 

iberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
sauaaae of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 

Note, (1) the above offer is to actual “ subscribers,” and 
only to them; (2) It holds good two months after the trans- 
action causing the complaint. that is, we must have notice 
within this time; (3) we do not guarantee a ng’s tail to curl 
in any particular direction; in other words, we guarantee 

ainst swindlers, but shall not attempt to ‘adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise. Bear these points in mind, hereafter. 
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“Tt is a wise ‘per reson who knows what to do next. “The 
wise thing for the reader to do next is to see that the leaves 
of this paperare cut and that the back is stitched with 
needle and thr ead. 


Drink water dou. 

Utilize hot-bed sash now to dry fruit on. 

Let cold water flow over the wrists when over- 
heated. 


Modes and Manners. Out-Door 





crop. 


Have a seive to strain the butter out of the | 


butter-milk. 


On stony ground three pecks of buckwheat to 
the acre will do. 


Grind the hoe; make it sharp; easy work ; 


_ effective work ; double work. 


The meal in the bin may mould. See to it. 


Mix bran with it and stir frequently ; then it will | 


not. 


The pear leaf slug is overcome with Paris | 


green or London purple—one pound to 100 gal- 
lons of water—syringed on. 

At this writing the Editor is strapping his 
knapsack for a fortnight’s journey through Da- 
kota, Montana, and the Red river country to 


Practical not Kaney Farming. 


Manitoba. He hopes to meet some of his sub- 
scribers out that way. He will be in search of 
information and hopes to have *‘ a good time.’ 


As we are often asked for a receipt for cann- 
ing corn, beans and peas, we give Mr. Meech’s 
method printed last year, as follows: ‘‘ Do not 
fill the can quite full, cover with water, salt to 
suit the taste, solder tigut and boil in a common 
wash-boiler five hours. I do not make a vent in | 
the can ; ‘tis of no use.” 

Old Peter Tumbledown always has a lame 
horse, and his cats are always quarreling with 
each other. Here the other day one of the horses 
kicked his foot through the side of his stall and 
his leg was badly lamed thereby. Why did the 
horse kick? He did not do so for his former 
owner. He was mad because Peter speaks harshly 
and is unkind to him, and he took this way of giv- 
ing vent to his feelings. And so the cats fight 
because Peter’s place is as bad on the nerves and 
temper as asaw-filing establishment. The horses 
and cats are happiest when Peter is not at home. 
And so is Mrs. Tumbledown. She cannot help it, 
though she tries. 


Some have too much, yet still they crave, 
T little have, yet seek no more ; 

They are but poore, though much they have, 
And Iam riche, with little store. 

They poore, I riche ; they beg, I give ; 

They lacke, I lend ; they pine, I live. 

My wealthe is healthe and perfect ease ; 
My conscience clere my chiefe defence - 

I never seek by brybes to please, 
Nor by desert to give offence, 

Thus do I live ; thus will I die ; 

Would all did s so as we oell as s I. 


THE FA RM A ND VILLA GR GARDEN: 
BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Try some pink celery this season. Itis pretty 
to look at and as good to the taste as to the sight. 

I plant a row or two of strawberries every year 
and plow up old rows after gathering the second 
On the whole I think it the best plan. As 
soon as the fruit is gathered plow under deep and 
plant sweet corn or some useful crop. 

As soon as any crop is harvested the ground 
should be cleared and something else planted to 
keep the soil covered and exclude weeds that may 
run to seed and give trouble next year. 

If too late to plant vegetables, sow rye and 
oats, half and half. 

When the truck garden happens to come in last 
year’s potato patch, look well to your tomato and 
egg plants. The potato beetle loves the whole 
Solanum family. I speak feelingly as I have had 
considerable trouble with his Bugship this season. 
Frequent hand picking, with the use of Pyrethrum 
while the plants were young and tender and a 


| light dusting of Slug Shot later on have made me 


master of the situation thus far. 
But for an unusually early frost my Perry’s 
Hybrid sweet corn planted last, year July 28th, 





50 Cents a Year. 
would have matured sufficiently for table use. 

For family use very large cabbages are not de- 
sirable. For this purpose I generally plant 
late, say July 15, and manure heayily to make 
them grow quickly. In this way we get tender 
heads with abundant outside leaves. These keep 
better when buried than early planted as the 
latter are apt to split open and to lose their outer 
leaves. There may be a pointer in this for far- 
mers who grow cabbage as a field crop. 

The early Blood Turnip beet sown now makes 
a good winter beet; better we think than the long 
late sorts. 

Squash vines in a dry time and on light soil 
sometimes wilt from lack of moisture when the 
borer is supposed to be the cause of it. Draw up 
the dirt in such a way as to hold water around 
the hills and pour in some evening a couple of 
bucketsful, wetting the ground thoroughly. If 
the water be taken from a barrel in which a bas- 
ketful of manure has been soaked, so much the 
better for the squash vine. 

Unless the weather is wet and favorable for 
transplanting cabbage plants I remove all but one 
of the large leaves. This pruning prevents drying 
out by evaporation through the leaves and the 
plant takes root and the new leaves shoot out 
from the heart more quickly than if set just as 
taken from the bed. It is well to cut the top all 
off of celery plants down to within an inch of the 
crown, especially if the plant be long and spindling. 


HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
No. 107. 
BY HARRIET BIGGLE. 

From letters forwarded to me from the Editor 
of the FarM JouRNAL, I learn that I have stirred 
up a good deal of feeling on the tobacco question. 
I amsorry to have hurt anybody and made him 
fee uncomfoxtable, fund yet I am not sorry for 
having spoken the truth. Indeed I feel the better 
for having unburdened my mind on this very im- 
portant subject. My object was to make people 
think, especially those who use tobacco, and if I 
made any one cross at me I could not belp it how- 
ever sorry I may be. I wart all those young and 
middle-aged people who are becoming enslaved 
to this bad habit to break their fetters ere it be- 
come too late, and cease borrowing of the future 
in this reckless and foolish way. 

Shall I also name the use of alcoholic stimula- 
tion as another mode people have of borrowing 
from the future, thus jeopardizing their hopes of 
a peaceful, useful, prolonged and happy life? I 
believe I shall not enter into the argument against 
rum, because there are now so many engaged in 
the good cause, and because the injury done in 


| this way is so obvious to nearly everybody. My 


heart is right on this question ; please remember 
that. 

But as regards tea and coffee! Even our tem- 
perance folks, many of them, injure themselves 
by drinking too much tea and coffee. The use of 
these stimulants with many is excessive, and yet 
there are few to warn against them. The habit 
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is not confined to one sex, as in the case of liquor, 
nor to‘adults, for men, women and children in- 
dulge the babit without protestation or warning 
from any quarter. Now, I must raise my pen 
against the excessive use of tea and coffee. Sat- 
isfied I am that much mischief is done the human 


race by these stimulants. It is not so obvious as 
in the case of rum and tobacco, but is met 
daily in every walk of life. Coffee often assists 


in causing dyspepsia and all its train of evils, and 
tea is known to do likewise, and both are spoilers 
of the complexion, both injure the nerves and hasten 
the physical decline of those who indulge in them to 
Were they always used in moderation the 
such as to need this 
so used in many cases 


excess. 
injury done might not be 
warning, but they are not 
and, as with rum, the moderate drinker readily 
graduates to the immoderate one. All who use 
either of these beverages at all are never sure they 
will not some time become the slaves of a destructive 
habit. Hence, young readers, be on your guard and 
consider well whether you will borrow of the future 
by the use of such drinks as do not nourish but only 
stimulate; those now confirmed in the habit may 
well draw a rein upon their appetites and bring 
them within control ; those who are more complete- 
ly under the yoke will have to struggle on as 
best they may with dyspeptic stomachs, sallow com- 
plexions and shattered nerves to the end. 

I raise my voice against excess in the use of these 
beverages. If excess can only be avoided by non- 
use, then let the coffee urn and tea-pot be thrown 
aside along with the rum bottle and the tobacco pipe. 
If it be true, as it may be, that some can indulge 
these things without doing so to an injurious extent, 
and can so continue to old age, then I say let them 
go on and get what comfort they may from this, 
at best, somewhat dangerous habit. I do not sit 
in condemnation, I do not raise a standard too high 
for mortal men and women, but I call on all to be 
watchful of their borrowings, to be on guard lest old 
age have too many and too large debtsto pay. 

What shall I say of the person who bolts his din- 


ner? What a big debt he is piling up for the future 
topay. He is wearing out his digestive powers so 


that after middle age he will be a wreck upon the 
shore. He eats his dinner in ten minutes; he has 
not time to swallow, but washes his food down; he 
jumps from the table and gees about his work. He 
is a borrower and is running in debt. 

And of the man who eats two much; consider his 
condition when he can no longer eat at all without 
suffering the pains of indigestion or other horror 
entailed by the giving out of some organ of as- 
similation or excretion! The dram drinker, the 
tobacco chewer, the tea and coffee subject, the food 
bolter are all sorrowing borrowers of the future ; 
and to these we add the gluttonous eater; all strug- 
gling under a load of debt that can never be paid in 
the world. Let us pity them all. 

Let me remind my readers—those who have charge 
of horses—of the great importance of using soft col- 
lars and to have them to fit. Horses often learn to 
balk because of the neglect of this. Go at once, 
please, and make an examination of those you have, 
and see if all be right. And don’tforget to darken 
the stables in the day-time and have fly-screens at 
the doors and windows. The poor animals deserve 
this much at the hands of those whom they so faith- 
fully serve. ; 

BACK NUMBER NOTES. 
BY A PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 

Judge Biggle says he ‘*spared neither labor nor 
expense to get five hundred bushels of potatoes to the 
acre.” Was he aiming for profit or potatoes? My 
twenty-five years’ experience, on land costing me 
one-hundred dollars an acre, with accounts accurately 
kept, teaches that in the long run, a certain yield of 
three hundred bushels per acre is more profitable 
than a speculative (too risky) one of double that 
quantity. There is no greater heresy than that big 
crops always mean big profits. 


Yes, itis a great help for neighbors to ‘“‘combine 
forces in haying and harvest times.” It saves over- 
work, it saves time, it saves wages, it saves excessive 
investment in expensive machinery, and it cultivates 
friendly intercourse. And it’s good for other seasons 
aswell: For threshing, hauling to market, hauling 
corn fodder, sawing wood by power, building wire 
fences, every thing that requires more than one-man 
power. Small farms, well tilled, and co-operative 








fariing is to be the profitable farming of the future 
in many sections of this country. 


** Some cows are born for cheese, others for butter. 
Find out what yours are for.” Yeaandamen. And 
you will find that more than half of them were born 
for no useful purpose on the farm. If, after actual 
test, the worthless half of all the dairy cows in 
Pennsylvania were killed and buried, the dairymen 
of this state would be thousands of dollars better off 
twelve months hence. Unprofitable cows are eating 
up the labor and energies of men who wonder why 
they are poor! 


** Get the little pigs out on the ground; it makes 
them healthy.” Of course it does. It has the same 
effect on the big ones. Those bundles of fat and dis- 
ease found in close pens are not fit for buman food. 


If B. D. will try hog manure, free from noxious 
seeds, worked into the surface the fall before plant- 
ing. he will find out ** what is best for onions.”” So 
will the onions. 


It isn’t enough to watch the Canada thistle patch 
and keep it from getting ahead. Exterminate at 
once completely. If small patch, cut each stock off 
half inch below surface with sharp hoe and puta 
handfull of salt on top. Assure cure. If patch is 
large, plow shallow and flat every time the green tips 
appear and rake and burn all the roots visible. One 
season's thorough work is sufficient. 


Good luck with colts does require *‘watching,” and 
the umbilical cord is not to be overlooked. But nine- 
tenths of the young colts that die, die from stoppage 
of the bowels. A tablespoonful of pure linseed oil 
when born is never wrong. Then if there is nota 
passage within ten hours, or if the passages are not 
light colored, syringe freely with tepid castile soap 
suds, and continue every hour until there is a dis- 
charge of milk excrement. 


Good for Mr. Cobb on orchard planting—May No. 
page 86. He hasn’t left much to say, but it makes 
a difference in the selection whether the orchard is 
for family use or mainly for market. In either 
case the best apple for you is the one that does 
best for your neighbor on a like soil. And an abun- 
dant supply of second quality apples is eminently 
more satisfactory to the farmer’s family than a 
meagre supply of firsts. Go slow on the fancies. 


Judge Biggle goes in for something he calls 
“thorough tillage.” Oh, tillage! What egregious 
mistakes have not been committed in thyname! In 
fact the very word isa mistuke, it has no defined 
meaning in practical farming. Does it mean deep 
plowing ? On most Pennsylvania soils that is worse 
than folly, it is a crime against nature. Does it 
mean the finest attainable degree of pulverization ? 
On many of our clay soils that would be ruinous. 
Does it mean a loose, porous seed bed? Whether 
that is good or bad depends upon the quality of the 
soil, the crop to be planted, the future use of the 
field and the character of the crop season, The 
man who can tell all Americans the exact me- 
chanical condition of soil for an oats crop is a good 
deal wiser than Solomon. But if Biggle will write 
about ** tillage” he will have to give it some other 
definition than that found in the dictionaries. We 
sun-burnt boys want no dictionary talk. 


Mr. McClees’ experience with bark-splitting trees 
isa common one. It is due to various causes. It 
may be a weakness of the variety. There are a half 
dozen of the best varieties that ought to be stem- 
grafted high up and not root-grafted. Too dense a 
growth in the nursery is a prolific source of the dif- 
ficulty. If trees were marked as they stood in the 
nursery and planted to the same compass the diffi- 
culty would in a measure be avoided. Forcing a 
growth of immature wood is a common cause. 
Planting on a northern slope, setting trees with a 
lean of 15 degrees southwest and forming low heads 
are suggested as preventives. 


~ QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 





PALL LSA ——s 





Can you give me the name of a manufacturer who 
makes mills to grind sugar cane ? 
Hague, Va. R. H. BEALE. 
Cane mills are made by The Winship Machine Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., Chapman & Co., Madison, Ind., Bren- 
nan & Co., Louisville, Ky., J. M. Jones, Marion, Va., 
and the Roncevete M’f’g Co., Roncevete, W. Va. 


Do youknow anything of the durability and water- 
proof qualities of Fay’s Manilla Roofing advertised 
inthe F. J.? 

It isextensively used and we have never heard apy 
complaint in regard to it. When properly put on it 
is water-proof and will last for several years. Of 
the various brands of paper and felt roofing Fay’s 
Manilla is regarded as equal to any. The Empire Co. 
of Philadelphia, advertised in the June No. of F..). 
My old pasture seems to be yielding rapidly to bria:s, 

running blackberries, golden rod, and the like 
What shall I do with it ? 

Turn on three times as many thin sheep, or good, 
thrifty lambs as the land would carry without out- 
side feed, and fatten them by feeding all the bran 
and oil meal they will eat. It may be fed right on 
the sod without loss, by putting it in a long, narrow 
little ridge. The sheep will get it all. That is the 
best meat-producing, wool-growing, manure- manu- 
facturing,and weed-destroying combination machine 
we know of. 

Please tell me how to pickle cucambers for market ? 
Braden, Ill. & D. L. 
Pick the cucumbers every two days and,after pick- 

ing expose them as liltle as possible to the sun. 
Pack in sound, clean casks, lard tierces are excellent 
for the purpose, Pack them in the casks using two 
quarts of salt to the bushel. After packing them 
pour on pickle. This is made by dissolving salt in 
cold water until it will float a potato. Have loose 
fitting heads to the casks and weight them with stones 
to keep the pickles under the brine. Watch tbe 
casks to see that the brine does not leak or evapor- 
ate. Store in a cool cellar. To freshen them, soak 
three days in cold water changing the water daily. 
To prepare for the table cover with cold vinegar and 
“season to taste” with spices. Some use a pound 
of alum to the barrel to harden them. Others poi- 
son them with copper or brass to green them. White 
wine vinegar keeps them best, but good cider vine- 
gar gives them the best flavor. Horseradish roots 
cut up and put in with the pickles will preserve them 
without the use of the white wine vinegar 

l. Where can I buy bran at prices quoted in the F. J.? 
Will they sell half-ton lots at this price? 2. What 
is the best way to make a horse pull that just stands 
still or backs when hitched up after standing in te 
stable a few weeks? 3. What isa fair price for « 
nice three-months old colt? 4, What is the best 
mowing machine for a salt meadow? 

Leed’s Point, N. J. J. M. 

1. The quotations are for bran in car-load lots. For 
half-ton lots you will have to pay retail price to the 
localfmiller. You can purchase by the car-load of 
any grain dealer in Phila. or New York, 2. Give 
the animal daily excercise, if you have to hire some 
one to give itto kim. If disposed to balk when he 
first starts, divert his attention by giving him a bite 
of grass, a piece of potato or apple, or if these are 
not at hand fill his mouth with dirt. Whipping and 
shouting will only make matters worse. 3. A colt 
three months old may be worth #25 or it may be 
worth $100; it all depends on the colt. 4. Any of the 
modern mowers will cut salt meadow grass, provided 
the knives be kept sharp and everything be kept in 
good order. Take two good sickles and a Dutton 
Knife Grinder to the meadow with you. 

What would you suggest as a fertilizer for a eranberry 
swamp? How would potashanswer? How many 
pounds to the acre? Answers tothe above ques- 
tions are of great importance to meas I own and 
control about 60 acres of swamp and am interested 
in 80 acres more.—J. N. A., Pleasant Lake, Mass. 

We referred the above to H. H. Greeley, Corry, Pa. 
who kindly answers as follows: ‘* Cranberry mea- 
dows are never fertilized ; it is not necessary or de- 
sirable, as fertilizing would cause grass and weeds 
to grow and would be of no benefit whatever to the 
vines. The muck is all-svfficient, so far as fertility 
is concerned; sand is put on top to keep the surface 
clean and dry and poor, that grass, weeds, etc.. may 
not grow. The vines are set through the sand into 
the muck; as the vines spread over the ground 
making a continuous growth from the vine set, it is 
easy to see that they take their sustenance from the 
muck below the sand, then over-flowing, deposits a 
sediment that helps keep up the fertility and supplies 
the young shootseach year. After six or cight years 
the vines become dry and woody. In sucha case 
all that is necessary to renew their vigor is tospread 
a coat of sand over them, say, an inch and a half 
deep. The vines will send up through it an entirely 
new growth. Of course this puts fruitage back a 
week or two, but completely renovates the vines. 
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DAIRY AND STOCK. 


Do not hurry the cows. 

A dribbting milker will dry up cows. 

Sow more grass seed to the acre, and more kinds. 
Stock like a variety and so does mother earth. 





If the pasture begins to get short where the sheep 
or the calves are, put feeding troughs in the field, 
and give them a little bran and corn meal, or cotton- 
seed meal if you want.to make the stock and the 
land fat at the same time. Corn meal oniy fattens 
the animal. This may be news to most farmers, but 
it is true. 

To get the most profit out of our cows we must 
make them comfortable. This cannot be done by 
turning them out in a poor pasture in the hot sun to 
fight flies. It may be best to keep them in the stable 
during the day and give them green food with a 
little meal. Turn them out nights. 

Oat-meal gruel and a pinch of linseed meal is a 
good substitute fur milk in the rearing of calves. It 
may be mixed in hay tea. A calf will do well on this 
food wher ten days or two weeks old. Feed three 
times a day asmal] mess. After a calf is three days 
old it will live on two quarts of milk, fed three times 
a day with three quarts of hay tea mixed with it and 
two eggs. 

Cotton-seed meal is dangerous food for young 
calves. Linseed meal is much better. The best 
food for young calves is a mixture of ground oats 
with the hulls sifted out, bran and linseed meal, 
equal parts of bran and oatmeal and one-fourth part 
of linseed meal. Feed according toage, the amount 
each calf can digest. Begin with a pinch and gradu- 
ally increase, watching the bowels for the effect. 
Any sign of scours will indicate feeding too much. 
Feed twice a day. 

The geatest authority on butter and cheese making, 
Prof. L. B. Arnold, isdead. His home was ona small 
farm near Rochester, N. Y. A number of years ago 
he wrote and published the most valuable and prac- 
tical work on dairying. The edition has long since 
been exhausted. He intended, if his life had been 
spared, to have revised this work, and added con- 
~iderable te it and had it re-printed, but his useful 
life was cut. short. His sons have all the electrotype 
plates of the original work in safe keeping. We 
propose, in the interest of the great dairy world, 
that Prof. Henry E. Alvord, most excellent dairy 
authority, shaH fit by revision and addition, these 
original pages for a new edition. Let it be done 
without delay. 


There is such a thing as born inclination. This is 
true of horses. The trotting blood is borr to go, and 
hence they do not like the restraint of going slow 
and doing the drudgery work on the farm. They 
fret and fume and soon wear themselves out and the 
one who uses them. The heavy draft horses are 
born with an inclination to walk and work. They 
draw loads as naturally as the runners and trotters 
dance and prance. The draft horses crossed on 
mares with good dispositions make horses naturally 
gentle and kind and easy to break in. All you have 


| 


to do with them is to put the harness on and go 


ahead, i. e. after they have been handled. The more 
active blood must be curbed and trained, and then 
the greatest care must be had or they will be spoiled 
for workers, as it’s against nature. 


A PRACTICAL CREAMERY. 

We present our readers this month with a plan of 
acreamery. The main building (see diagram) is 30 
feet long and 20 feet wide, with a small lean-to for an 
engine and fuel room, 25 feet long and 10 feet wide, 
and a large lean-to for an ice-house and cooling- 
room, 30 feet long and 18 feet wide. The posts are 
20 feet high. Over-head can be used for a dwelling. 


Under the main building is a cellar. The shaft for 
power is ever head. (P M) is the platform for re- 
and unloading the 

. ice, and is 4 feet 

(A) entrance to the 

en creamery, is 4 feet 
[ | UF | [| for hoisting cans 
and emptying into 

END VIEW OF CREAMERY. 
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Hi | from the ground. 
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wide ; (C K) crane 

vats; (V V) cream 


vats ; (J) ice-house ; 


(P P) pump; (T) tank for cold water over-head ; 
(B W) butter-worker; (O) well; (E) engine room; 
(B) boiler; (F) fuel room; (S R) stairway leading 
to dwelling; (S T) stairway to cellar; (P) packing 
room; (C R) cool room. Total cost of building, 
$1500, or less, according to the quality of ma- 
terial and labor. Cost of machinery, including 
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: *1,33 GROUND PLAN OF CREAMERY. 
main building, and 


may extend the full length of the same. The ice- 
house can have an iron floor over the cool room and 
it be under instead of beside it, as shown in the 
plan. This will make a larger cool room and avoid 
handling ice. In selecting a location choose one, if 
possible, in which a cool spring can be piped into 
the second story. This will save ice and the cost of 
sinking a well, and the daily cost of pumping water 
would be altogether more satisfactory. The above 
plan is large enough for the capacity of making 1000 
pounds of butter per day. There are no partitions 
in the main room. The ice-house can be made 
higher and wider if more space is required. 
FAMILIAR TALKS 

ABOUT FARM ANIMALS AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

One of the drawbacks to successful dairying is the 
lack of good milkers; at least, such is the case in 
the part of the country where I live. Itis out of 
fashion for women to milk in these parts and only a 
few of the young men know how. I see that in Den- 
mark tbe government supports dairy schools, where 
girls are taught to milk and to feed calves and to 
make butter and cheese. 

I am not against the piano, but there is too much 
of the piano notion in the heads of American girls. 
We have got to come to more of a practical idea of 
things. Girls must be brought up to be good house- 
keepers, rather than simply companions or par- 
lor ornaments. I like to see a girl tasty and gen- 
teel; but I do like to see her useful at the same time. 
We had a man hired for a milker and to take care 
of the cows, but he yelled and smashed around so 
in the stable that the cows were scared; and then he 
was awful slow, a real dabbling milker, and the 
girls wanted me to discharge him. They said, ‘‘ We 
will milk or do anything rather than have the cows 
abused and dry up as they surely are doing.” Iam 
helping them, and just to see how well an old man 
can do, I timed myself and found it took me less 
than eight minutes to milk one cow. They say ‘it 
is asmart milker who can milk a cow in five min- 
utes.” Itis not necessary to rush the milk out so 
fast, as it is to keep going steady and as fast as one 
can. 

The store hogs were turned out as soon as there 
was a bite of grass and fed raw potatoes for a few 
days and then left to forage for themselves. They 
did not stop growing and have not. I pity farmers 
who do not know enough, or are too slack to keep 
their hogs in a pasture. I would not keep hogs if 1 
had to confine them in a pen and and wait on them 
allsummer. The swine at the Orchards went very 
naturally from raw turnips to grass. The sows which 
have pigs get milk and some meal three times a day, 
and the little pigs go into a yard in the pasture and 
get grain and milk. 

It used to be said that cotton was king, then a 
claim was made for corn, and lastly grass dis- 
puted for the throne. I was a subject of grass 
and a loyal one too, but I begin to think that corn 
and its half-brother, fodder corn, will be king after 
all. This is good, as it will help us keep more 
stock, and keep them cheap. Within sight of the 
Orchards there isa town where hay is made a staple 
crop and sold, the farmers keeping only a very few 
cattle. That town is rapidly running down in fer- 
tility. They raise only about half as much bay as 
they did twenty years ago. With a half less in the 
next twenty years, the yield will only be a quarter 
of aton peracre. My rule is to improve the farm, 
and no one can gain who does not. If a system of 
farming is followed by which the farm does not 


(S) steps leading to churning floor; (C) churns; | grow better, the loss on the capital by its deprecia- 


tion will be more than the income. An income 
obtained by skinning the farm is a delusion and a 
snare. It will make our children poor, even if we 
have a little temporary gain. The manure pile is a 
good index of a farmer’s methods and success ; a few 
loads of clear dung pitched out under the eaves of 
a stable tells its own tale. 

The butchers begin toswarm around, and how 
they do stick forthe big ewe lambs. There is no 
use in their smooth talk, these lambs are of healthy 
stock and have been bred for a purpose. They are 
tariff proof, as they will take care of themselves. 
It is queer we farmers lean so much on others. W< 
have been making the British sheep breeders rich by 
paying exorbitant prices for their families of shee} 
when we ought to have produced our own, and now 
we are all scared and want to lean on Congress to 
bolster up oursheep. When asheep will produce one 
or twolambs worth from $3 to $5 each,and shear from 
4106 pounds of wool, she pays her own way and 
returns a profit. I am going to have all of our wool 
made into flannel and cloth. The flannel will be 
good for the beds and to make shirts. The wool | 
count gain, and rather than sell it and. buy woolen 
goods, {am going to have it made up at a country 
factory as the goods will wear a great deal longer. 
I have had a very interesting letter from a Texan 
lady who keeps 20 cows, and makes butter for which 
she gets thirty cents a pound. Ice is worth 80 cents 
per hundred and has to be hau'ed a number of miles, 
so she has to get along without. I believe we would 
like to hear from this erterprising woman and how 
she manages under such difficulties. 

Our breeding mare made one of a team all through 
the work of the spring and did as well as any of 
the horses. She got wheat bran and oats witha 
little linseed meal. This made her strong and kept 
her healthy and furnished just the right kind of food 
for the little foal ; of course she had hay and she was 
not hurried, or put to any work which would strain 
her. We count the colt clear gain. She can rake 
hay, or be used on the wagon without doing any 
harm. The breeding mare should not be heated 
before foaling, or while suckling. This is the main 
thing to be looked after in connection with over- 
drawing her. 


The Orchards. JOHN TUCKER. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Do the cows pay better than last year? 

If you summer ticks you will winter poor sheep. 

The barnyard is not a good place to fill cows’ 
udders. 

If the hogs are not out to grass get them out as 
soon as possible and so save grain and hogs. 

It takes scalding water to kill the germs of putre- 


faction; rinsing in cold water will not do it. 


Over-sour cream will make poor butter. There 
is a great waste in churning cream fresh skimmed. 

The best of butter can only be made by washing 
out the buttermilk. The butter should be in agranu- 
lated form to do this. 

A New York state swine breeder has been telling 
the people how to fatten pork lean. Grass and clover 
are the foundations. 

Denmark has ten dairy schools. 
none and made wretched butter. 
finest sold in Great Britian. 

A mare carries her foal from eleven months to 
fourteen, usually about eleven, acow her young in 
about nine months, a sheep five, a sow four. 

J. S. Woodward, Secretary of the N. Y. State 
Agricutural Society, isin Europe. He is going to 
look into English farming and bring home Horned 
Dorsets. 


In 1860she had 
Now itis the 


The pig with a long body, a level and broad back 
anda full ham is worth more than any chunk, how- 
ever short its snout. Production and profit should 
be the motto. 


Should churning be fast or slow? To churn /ast 
is not good. Be moderate and go steady. Concussion 
is better than a dasher. Churn to get the butter 
in a granular form, Pa Oe 


If the horse paws in the stable, turp it out every 
day forarunina yard. When driven every day 
it will not paw, unless fed irregularly. Some horses 
ask for their feed in this way. 


The scre-necked horse should have had a zine pad 
under his collar. Your harness-maker would have 
supplied you or, if not, the Zine Collar Pad Co., 
Bucbanan,Mich., and Dexter Curtis,Madigon, W is., 
will. 


The main thing in treating a balky horse ia to dis- 
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tract his attention. A handful of earth in his 
mouth will sometimes do it, or a string tied rather 
tightly round one of his ears. Whipping is hardly 
ever advisable.—From Country Gentleman, 


If the person who inquired why the butter ad- 
hered to the dasher will scald the churn, as she does 
adding 


the butter bowl, throwing out the hot and 
cold water, it will obviate the difficuity. 
Lima, N. Y. Mrs. WM. MCNAIR. 
The horse which eats its own excrement does it for 
the acids it contains, which are voided in itandin 
the urine which it has absorbed. Give such a 
horse a pinch of copperas, bone dust, salt, ashes 


and saltpetre mixed in its meal once a day. 


Shear the sheep which have the scab and wash the 
Thymo-Cresol or Lawford’s 
The 
der theskin, 
the 


affected places with 
Sheep Dip, advertised in the F. J. 
an insect which burrows un 
the thousands feeding on 


scab is 
caused by 
and increases by 
tissues. 


Do you think full blooded 
mixed? 
Yes, but for practical use animals mixed or well 
graded are valuable and sometimes equal to full- 
blooded, but never for breeding. Good blood will 


always tell. 


breeds better than 
H.R C. 


There is such a thing as pig progress. The Duroc- 
Jersey Swine Breeders’ Association have their 
third volume of entries nearly full; and the Ches- 
hire Swine Breeders’ Association have made 600 
entries in volume I of their registry which is to 


close August 1, 1888. 


R. H. Gage, whom we know to be a successful 
dairyman in Wisconsin and up head in butter 
yield, believes in milking his cows well upto the 
time of calving. Mr. Gage feeds largely of bran 
the year round and this bone, and muscle food 
makes good milk and strong calves. 


Mrs. Lindsey should feed her calves three times a 
day to have them grow the fastest. New milk is 
best, but sweet skim-milk will do after two or 
three weeks by adding a little oat-meal and linseed 
meal. Give from two to four quarts of milk, accord- 
ing to the size of the calf,and from a pinch toa 
quart of the meals mixed half and half. 


When a cow squirts her milk from a teat it indi- 
cates that the orifice is not free. It can be opened 
with a knife and a leather or lead stem inserted 
until it heals, while it may be kept in place by 
fastening it to rubber bands around the teat. In 
this way it would heal up smooth, taking out the 
stem when milking. It should beshort and there 
should be gentle usage. _ 


How shall whey and buttermilk be fed? Shall we 

a corn meal in it? Should it be fermented? 

Vill they need w sam: rif they get all the milk they 
they want?--W. ., Kansas. 

Sweet, > wep ui if you please, but put the 
corn meal in at each feeding and add wheat or rye 
middlings. Linseed meal will improve the mixture. 
Let the pigs have all the grass they will eat, i.e., go 
to pasture. If fed three times a day and foodsloppy 
they will not want water. 


“We have aa cattle disease in Iowa,” says B. F. 
Wright, “ l call barnitch. It breaks out around the 
eyes and sometimes spreads all over the body. I 
think it isa disease of the blood.” [EprTror—It is 
mange or cattleitch. Wash the parts affected with 
Thymo-Cresol, or with carbolic acid diluted ten 
times with water. These applications will kill the 
insects which cause it. Rubit well whenthe wash 
is pul on, and repeat in a fews days to kill those 
unhatched when the first Sappaention is made. 


More than half the runaway accidents are caused 
by ‘the lines falling under the horses feet.” So says 
Mr. Brewster, and to prevent 
this he has invented a rein 
holder to fasten to the dash- 
Al board We have it in use 

and pronounce it a perfect 
contrivance giving great sat- 
Brewster wants agents to sellit. Ad- 
Cc. J. Mac- 
also advertises a good cheap 






isfaction. 
dress E. E. Brewster, Holly, Michigan. 


dran, Medusa, ke 
rein holder. 


We never yet succeeded in getting a hard lump 
out of a cow’s teat or out of the duct above the teat. 
Running tubes up the teats will generally do more 
hurt than good. When a cow has a swollen udder, 
get the swelling out as soon as possible and work 
the lumps down by pressure and applying ev apo- 
rating liniments. 
inflammation of the glands will sometimes cause 
a large lump in the udder. Theonly way to reduce 
this enlargement is to apply liniments or caustics, 
or even blisters. Some people give small doses of 
saltpetre and aconite while the garget lasts. The 








| 
| 


Once fixed give it up. An in- | 


| 
| 
| 


best remedy is tocut down before calving, and after- 
wards for a few days, in all heating and stimula- 
ting foods. Give only hay and roots, and if the 
cow is out to grass put her in a stable and feed her 
nothing but hay for a week or ten days before the 
ealfis due. If the udder is very large milk her be- 
fore the calf is born. 


Editor F. J.— me the cause of my 
sheep all having dead lambs,“full grown” except one, 
and it died after three days. The sheep were out 
every day with the other stock and would eat the 
sticks of corn stalks such as the cows ielt. 1 also 
gave the stock in Maich—only twice—sulphur,salt- 
it 


Can you tell 


petre and alum. Now the sheep were crazy for 
and it seems they took the biggest part. Their 
time was just about in March, lambs all perfect 


but dead.—Henry Doering, Waverly Mills, Minn. 
The lambs were killed by the saltpetre and alum, 
as both are poisonous, and if there had been enough 
eaten thesheep would have diedalso. Thereshouid 
be no such doses given to any animal when carry- 
ing young, nor at any time; unless asa medicine 
for a specific cause. These sheep needed succulent 
foods, such as roots of some sort, and bran. There 
can be no successful lamb raising without suitable 
foods, and drugs will not take the place. Clover 
hay will help mightily. Turnips are a natural and 
excellent food for sheep in all conditions. 


It will pay some of our readers who do not have 
good facilities for making butter in hot weather to 
make cheese. We give the essential points to fol- 
low in ord*rto make cheese. There must be atub of 
some kina ora vat, a press and and a cheese hoop 


in which . press the curd. We remember our 
mother’s lit 2 rich cheeses with a real relish, if so 
many years have elapsed. The milk must be 


heated to 86 degrees, or near that, and_the rennet 
added. One drachm of .rennetine is enough for 
250 ibs. of milk. This isa prepared form of rennet. 
In one hour the curd may be cutintocakes. Ina 
half hour heat the curd up to 100 degrees, doing it 
slowly—about an hour. By twelve o’clock draw 
the whey. When thecurd will draw out thread-like 
it is ready to put into the press. The temperature 
should be about 80 degrees. The curd should be 
ground or chopped fine, add salt 14 pounds for 25 
Ibs. of milk. A curd may be kept over ina cool 
place from one day to another, in a small dairy, to 
make enough for acheese. Thecurd ripens or cures 
whilein the whey and this makes the cheese better. 
Do not hurry this process. Too much rennet, high 
heating and an excess of  ectalty epoll cheese. 
OUR IL LINOIS SHEEP LETTER. 

The improved American Merino sheep is deserv- 
ing of more general notice by the farmer and 
stockman. They have points of excellence over 
some of the large mutton breeds worthy of consid- 
eration; extreme hardiness and freedom from dis- 
ease, thriving and doing well where the others 
would dwindle aad perish. They carry a fleece of 
good density, with fairlength and great strength 





of fibre, from medium to fine in quality, a ciass of | 


wool that is always in demand at top prices on the 
market, The carcass,when well matured, will range 
in weight from 120to 160 lbs.of good mutton quality. 

Now, brother farmers,what more do you want in 
asheep? I have had twenty years’ experience with 
this breed, and know that with reasonable care 
they will yieldsatisfactory returns. For the farmer 
whose business is mixed farming, I think that 
they are much better suited to his purpose than 
the large mutton sheep. He can keep at least two 
of the Merino to one of the others. My flock ranges 
in numbers from 75 to 150 head; the average weight 
of fieece for some years past is 8 lbs. of unwashed 
wool. 

I seldom confine my sheep to pens or sheds, give 
ing them the range of the fields wheneverlI can, 
and usually begin to feed some fodder about the Ist 
of November. Separate lambs from ewes in August 
or September, giving them the run of the corn 
fields or good pasture fields, in the meantime train- 
ing them to eat a little bran with salt, so that by 
the time winter begins they are ready to eat shelled 
corn or oats. My plan in feeding is suited to the 
weather; in very cold weather feed breeding ewes 
one ear of corn each once a day, or its equivalent 
in shelled oats with plenty of fodder or good hay ; 
give the lambs a less ration of grain, all having 
access to water. y 

In this part of the country (Central Illinois), about 
midway between Chicago and St. Louis, two of the 
main meat and wool markets for the west, are 


situated thousands of acres of broken lands, mostly 


ofa clay soiland whose fertility is easily exhausted 
by the present methods ofcropping. These lands are 
mostly in rather small farm lots from 80 to 160acres, 
Could these farmers realize the benefits a small 
flock of sheep would beto their exhausted fields 
toward fertilizing and re-claiming them,they would 
need no argument to induce them to invest in 
sheep. 

Twenty-five head of young and thrifty ewes of 
the common breed of coarse wools will do to begin 
with; cross with a good American Merino ram, 
about the 20th of Nov.,and your lambs will drop 
in April and May, and from this small beginning, 
with diligence and care, you will soon have a flock 
of sheep of mrp ee will take pride in showing 
your friends, and I hope be richer in pocket anda 
better farm as the result, JOHN CHADDOCK, 





BUSINESS CLASSIFIED. 


t®~ Selected undisplayed advertisements con- 
densed and classiiied—List of trustworthy con- 
cerns who seek trade with our readers. 

In writing to any of them it will be to your interest to say that you 
saw their card in the Farm Journal, as everybody now knows that 
we guarantee “ Fair Play,” and no one is permitted to use our col- 
umns but those who are both able and willing to act squarely with 
their customers, and give an honest dollar's worth Jor a dollar. 
Farm Journal readers are entitled to the best and it is usually ac- 
corded to them. 





CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


errr e 





YRSHIRE CATT LE. D E. Deep and rich milking strains. Illus 
trated Circular Free. Wm. Farnw EATHER, Meadville, Pa. 
POULTRY. HOPES 


Properly Prepared to E. & O. 
N.Y. See large adv., p. 114. 





GEat IND ng Prime Poultry, 
WARD, 279 Washington St., 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
wi I. SCOTT, manufacturer Clark’s Hay Carner & Dealer in 
« Forks, Pulleys, etc. Sent on trial. Brdgewater, N. iA 


T HE DANA WINDMILL GO,, Fairhaven, Mass., invite at- 
tention to their improved Centrifugal Governor Wind-mills. 
Geared Mills a Speciaity. Mention F. 


7 COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
10 CTS. will get you full instructions for preparing Poultry 
for Market, and also how to Hog-dress veal calves. 
Ek. & O. Warp, 279 ee ee A 
= 











FARMS FOR SALE. 


THE GREATEST BARGAIN IN VIRGINIA! A farm 
of 400 acres with a large brick mansion ang fine avenue of 
stately oaks leading to it from the road. Also five good tene- 
ment houses, two to four rooms. Good barns. nly a mile 
from county town; thoroughly fenced with new board fence. 
Altogether a most ‘elegant — im well worth $8000, and will be 
sold for $1000 cash. Address J. F. MANcHa, Claremont, Va. 


LOW WAGON ON HIGH WHEELS 








and Cut. E. A. GARDINER, atentee and M’f’r, 
Mullica’ Hill, N. J. 
$10: &~ FARM HARNESS A SPECIALTY.“@@ 


and STRAIGHT AXLES. Only Pyestionl, Common 
Sense Farm and Road Wagon made. Light Weight, 
Gireat Strength, Light Runnin Sen -¥ Circular 
will buy a full nickel hand-made harness; 

best in the U. we; the money. Sendto KING & 

Cc Dep Se N. Yn fot. new catalogue and Price- 

Choice Chester White, Jersey Red and P. Chinas, also P. 
Rock and W papdette, Fowls. Write for wants Satisfaction 
(iuaranteed. C. MORRISON, Londonderry, Penna. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 


University of Pennsylvania. 
SESSION OF 1I388--89. 
Opens October Ist, (888. 


For Catalogue address 


R, 8, HUIDEKOPER, Dean. 
TO S10 A “DAY! 


AGENTS WANTED. 
t?"CIRCULARS FREE. 
1000 Brew peers. Safety Rein 
Holders GIVEN VAY to introduce 
them. Every. horse cas buys from 1 to 
6. Lines never under horse’s feet. Send 
25 1-cent em? to pay postage and pack- 
ing for Nickel snp mple that sells for 
65 cents. Addre: 
BREWSTER M’ "FG CO., Holly, Mich. 


Over 3,000,000 of them 
have been used. The 
most reliable and dur- 
able A BD for sore- 
neck horses or mules. 
Weather or wear has 
no effect on their cura- 
tive properties. We 
solicita trial. For sale 
by allsaddlery jobbers. 
\ Ask your harness- 

maker for them and 
insist on having the ZINC. PAD and no other. 
ZINC COLLAR PAD CO., Buchanan, Mi 


OHI ENSILACE 


AND FEED 
CUTTERS 


More 
substantial 
Easier to oper- 
ate and less 
liable to acci- 
dent than any 
other cutters. ee 
Our treatise on a ey and Catalovue sent Free. 
SILVER & DEMING MFG. CO., Salem, 0. 
HENION & HUBBELL, 55 N. Clinton St. Chicago, Western Agts. 


HAY STACK & FARM COVERS 


ATERPROOFE and also D 
Tonal in — ph boy Agapte nitions: ‘ai 
sizes STACK COVE 
APS, AGRIC ULTURAL 
bat eat ‘and ‘other 
COVERS. Heavier Grades 
of Wi ater 





“Zine C Collar ‘Pad, 






















roof Duck 
Covers forWagons and other 
purposes. Superior to all 
——e Circulars and Sam- 
pr free by mail. 


S. WATERPROOF: 


ING FIBRE CO. 
56 SOUTH ATREED, 


—Our | Patent Plant Bed Cloth is widely known 





P.S 
and used. We are now also selling it to la growers for 
shading greenhouses instead of paint. The grade is 
eminently adapted for said purpose. 





—— 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 


Quit hatching when you have enough. 

Fill the water vessels daily and set them in the 
shade. 

July, sweltering heat, burning sun, sunstroke, 
fowls wretched. Shade! 

Live poultry should be shipped in open slatted 
crates and must not be crowded this hot weather. 





Some rusty iron in the bottom of the water vessel 
will give the fowls the benefit of 4 mineral spring 
and. popular summer resort. 


To ship dressed poultry to market now it is neces- 
sary to pack in barrels with broken ice. Long ship- 
ments are not advisable unless the railroad com- 
panies will furnish refrigerator cars. 


A light ration of meat is still beneficial to fowls 
confined in yards since they cannot pick up the 
usual supply of bugs and worms. Sods, cut grass 
and garden vegetables will all be utilized if thrown 
into the yards. 


There is no good reason for keeping and feeding old 
male birds a week after the demand for hatching eggs 
is over. Unless they are of a fancy breed and valu- 


able for certain ‘‘ points ” dispose of them promptly. 


The new crop of minks are on hand this month 
and the parents will be around to geta drink of 
chickens blood with which to nourish them. These 
and all such varmints must be guarded against by 
dogs, and by having wire screens over the doors of 
houses and coops. 


The young birds should have feeding coops of 
their own. To feed old and young in a promiscuous 
flock is a bad practice ; bad for the fowls and still 
worse for the owner. If the young are numerous 
make a small yard of pickets and set the feed and 
water troughs in it. 


It is hardly worth while to fly into a passion be- 
cause the old hen wants to hatch out another brood. 
Just take her off of the nest gently and put her in 
a coop with a slat floor and feed and water her care- 
fully for a week. Set the coop under the shade of a 
tree. It should be a large and roomy one as her 
tribe is numerous at this season. 


We insist upon it that the wisest policy in the long 
run is to sell chickens as soon as they are large 
enough for market. The majority of Farm Jour- 
NAL readers would probably get as much profit out 
of their flocks if they were to adopt this plan as 
they will by keeping the birds from four to six 
months longer. By so doing they will run less risk 
of loss and save themselves a great deal of labor. 


THE SURPLUS COCKERELS. 

What shall be done with them? They may be sold 
just as soon as they are large enough tomarket. In 
many cases this will be better than to keep them for 
the holiday trade 
even if they must 
be sold at a low 
figure. Farmers 
who have an a- 
bundance of grain 
and milk may wish 
to keep them in 
order to manufac-/ <" 
ture the cheap \s ~ 
grain and milk in- 
to high priced 
poultry meat. To 
such we would say, 
make capons of them by all means. Geta profess- 
ional to perform the operation if possible to secure 
the services of such a person, otherwise buy a set of 
instruments and learn the art yourself. 

Some object to the whole business on account 
of its cruelty. A first-class row between two young 
birds in which their heads are pounded and lacerated 
probably causes them twice as much suffering as does 
the operation of caponizing that occupies only about 
five minutes. But what benefit is therein it? Much 
many ways. The quality of the flesh is improved. 
It has an effect similar to that produced in other 
domestic animals. Capons grow larger than com- 
mon cockerels. Their dispositions are changed, 
capons being quiet and peaceable neither fighting 
one another nor annoying the pullets. When large 
flocks are kept this is no slight advantage. For the 








latter reason they can be kept and fed with greater 
economy ; they take on flesh and fat rapidly. The 
price of capons per pound is always much higher 
than that of ordinary poultry. There is therefore a 
gain in feed, in weight and in price. 

We illustrate herewith a table for holding the fowl 
during the operation. It is the invention of W. H. 
Wigmore of Philadelphia, who makes a full line of 
caponizing instruments. 


A WARM WEATHER HOUSE. 

For the next three months fowls will do better in 
open sheds, or even on the fence, or in the trees than 
in close houses infested, as they frequently are, by 
vermin. As many of our readers live where it is not 
safe to let things ‘lie around loose” at night we 
illustrate an open house for warm weather use. It 
has a good roof with overhanging eaves ; is boarded 
up to the plate on three sides, and has a slat front. 





Strong slats are used and these are well nailed on. 
Above the slats in front and the boards at each end 
wire netting or lath are nailed on. The door has 
substantial hinges and a strong latch that may be 
fastened with a pad-lock. 

A board a foot wide let down into the ground below 
the sill all around will afford protection from var- 
mints that sometimes effect an entrance by burrow- 
ing underneath the walls. Our southern readers 
may find such a house adapted to their situation. 


SELECTING AND MANAGING 
LAYING HENS. 

For years myself and son have kept hens especially 
for the production of eggs, and I here formulate my 
observations. 

1. The marks of a good layer are: Shanks, rather 
short and fine boned ; body, square and symmetrical ; 
head, small with prominent eyes and fine comb. 
The good layer is lively, ready to play or fight with 
her companions. Such birds may be found in all 
breeds, but especially in the Spanish class, as, for 
example, the Leghorns and Minorcas and the Canada 
hens. Although they are rather small they excel 
as layers. 

2. To lay well fowls must feel at home. Even the 
best layers will not do well if frightened and chased 
by dogs or children. If moved to new quarters no 
matter how comfortable they may be hens will not 
lay until they get accustomed to the place and feel 
at home. 

3. The diet of laying hens is of great importance. 
The food must be of such a nature that it will not 
tend to fatten them, but rather to encourage egg- 
production. The food must, necessarily, vary with 
the locality. We follow a certain rule in feeding 
which seems to do well for us. In the morning we 
give a warm mush composed of bran or middlings 
and potatoes all mixed in proper proportion with the 
rich brotb of boiled meat or bones from the slaughter 
house. Sometimes we use boiled horse meat. In the 
middle of the day, twice or three times a week we 
feed boiled meat. Just before dark we feed grain, 
corn, wheat, buckwheat, oats or barley and even 
peas. Aseasonable change of grain is beneficial. A 
light feed of sunflower seed twice a week acts 
splendidly in producing and keeping a glossy coat 
on fowls. Water is as wecessary as food. They 
should have it every day and as much as they need. 
Crushed bone, shell and gravel or gritty sand must 
be supplied, especially in winter when confined in 
close quarters. A flock when they begin to lay will 
consume large quantities of these things. 

4. With suitable diet hens must have sufficient 


exercise in running about, scratching and dusting 


themselves. Hence the importance of a shed attach- 
ment to the house where they spend the winter. 
Such a shed should be well protected from the north 
winds, be open to the sunshine and the floor filled in 











| acid toa pint and a half of water. 


| drink. 


with dry dirt and coal ashes. This makes a good 
place to feed the dry grain, which may be mixed in 
the earth with a pronged hoe compelling them to 
scratch it out. This exercise makes them healthy 
and ready to lay. 

5. With all other conditions favorable, hens will 
not lay if tormented with lice. These pests annoy 
them by day and by night giving them ro rest nor 
sleep. Fight the pests until you clear them out. 

6. The size of the flock should be regulated by 
the care you are able to bestow on it. Twenty-five 
hens with proper feed and attention will produce as 
many, or even more, eggs than 100 hens neglected 
and left to suffer for food and drink. 

7. For the health of the flock more than for the 
production of eggs a bountiful supply of green food 
must be provided for in the form of grass, turnips, 
onions, cabbage or fine cut ensilage. 

Ashburnham, Mass. 


J. F. L. 





FOOT NOTES. 
An exclusive diet of corn is not good for either young 
or old poultry. Let one-half, or at least one-third, of 
the feed be composed of wheat and oats, 


Mrs. A. B. C., Wheeler, Ind., says tansy, chopped 
fine and mixed with the feed of chicks, will cure 
gapes. 

A Marylan@ subscriber breaks up broody hens by 
putting a shallow pan in the nest and filling it 
with water. 


Panes of glass, bits of mica or tin, old bottles or 
anything that will glisten in the sun will frighten 
hawks and crows if suspended on stakes near the 
poultry runs. 


Can you tell me why so many of onr chicks are 
hatched blind ?7—H. G. S8., Leavenworth, Kans, 

It is probably due to some defect in the hens 
that lay the eggs. 


Tell Mrs. E. A. Welch that the cause of her /ittle 
chick’s eyes being closed in the morning is cold, 
which they may have taken from being in a draft. 
The remedy is to take a little lard and rub on the 
head over the eyes. We wash the eyes first with 
warm water. M. H. RAND., Philadelphia, Pa. 


How old can eggs be before they lose their 
vitality ?—B. Fisher, Preston, Ohio. 

We have had fairly good hatches from eggs a 
month old. We do not know the limit, but pre- 
sume they would retain their vitality much longer 
if kept under favorable conditions. 


What is the matter with my ducks; they are weak 
and cannot get out of the shell themselves? 

Davenport, Neb. F. W. L. 

Perhaps the ducks that lay the eggs are too old, 
or too fat. Possibly too many eggs are put in the 
nest and none of them get sufficient heat. Without 
further facts in the case we can only guess at the 
cause of the weakness of the ducklings. 


Keep a sharp lookout for the best pullets. Select 
one or two from each brood. Set a mark on them 
and let no offer tempt you to part with them. You 
will want alsoa few April or May hatched cocker- 
els for breeders. Watch them as they grow and 
choose only such as feather early and maintain a 
vigorous growth from the shell 
up. In this connection we may 
say that the distinguishing rings 
used by fanciers for marking and 
numbering their choice birds are 
very handy and can be obtained 
of dealers in poultry supplies. 
The ring shown herewith is made by W. H. Wig- 
more, whose advertisement appeared in May issue. 
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Carboliec sulphur, made by mixing 10 lbs, of sul- 
phur with 2 drams carbolic acid, is reeommended 
for lice on poultry. Hold the fowl head down- 
wards, and sift the powder thoroughly through the 
feathers and down to the skin, 

For cholera, add a teaspoonful of liquid carbolic 
Mix their food 
with the water, and give fowls no other water to 
Cholera is indicated by heat, thirst, green- 
ish droppings,(changing to yellow and white color,) 
prostration, and a nervous and anxious expression, 
If ordinary bowel disease oceurs, change the food, 
and give, once a day, to ten hens, a teaspoonful of 
the following mixture. Ground saffron, gentain, 
and ginger, each one ounce; salt, a teaspoonful; 
charcoal, half an ounce; ground red oak bark, half 
an ounce; red pepper, a teaspoonful. Mix well 
and give it in thesoft food. J. H. Nellis & Co., 
Circular. 


Now, here comes Bro. Jacobs of the Poultry 


| Keeper, and says it ts all fol-de-rol to talk about 


poultry getting lime from oyster shells and bone! 
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He’s a chemist and says it is impossible. Well, 
maybe it is, but we shall still let our birds have all 
they want, and they want agreat deal, poor deluded 
creatures! 


‘The following is said to be the composition of a 
popular Roup Pill: One ounce assafctida, ten 
grains red pepper, twenty-five drops carbolic acid, 
half drachm sulphur, one drachm ground saffron, 
and twenty drops tincture of iron. Mix well, and 
if it gets hard soften with castor oil. A pill as 
large as a bean twice a day is sufficient. 


Poultry yards are sweetened and purified by cul- 
tivation and the growth of smalligrain. For quick 
srowth and immediate use we prefer oats before 
wheat or rye. The growth of vegetation uses the 
fertilizing material that renders the soil foul and 
transforms it into wholesome food for the poultry. 
Keep turning and sowing while the growing season 

asts. 

There is a disease among my chiekens, the name 
ot which is unknown to me and my neighbors. 
Their combs become swollen with yellowish water 
blisters and then their eyes become closed and hard, 
and their wattles also become so hard that one can 
break them off. I have tried several remedies, 
but found no cure.—Subscriber, Mar, Neb. 

This disease new to us. Has any reader a 
cure for it? 


is 


Wili some reader of the F. J. tell me how to cure 
un cat of catching chickens? Mine is a pet Maltese 
and [ really cannot have him killed, but I do not 
care to feed him on chickens, 

State Road, Del. R. R. 

A good many poultry raisers besides R. R. will 

interested in the answer to this query. We 
believe the habit is incurable. Itis usually the 
nice, innocent looking pet cat that developes an 
appetite for spring chicken. 

Will you please give me the names of twoor three 
of the best books on incubators? 

Racine, Wis. M. G. 

Write to incubator makers for their circulars. 
Some of them treat the subject of artificial hatch- 
ing quite fully. The circular of J. L. Campbell, 
West Elizabeth, Pa., for which he charges three 2- 
cent stamps, is one of this class. We do not know 
of any books on the subject published by disinter- 
ested parties. 


be 


1. Do the adver:isers of poultry supplies sell bone- 
meal in small quantities, say,5 or 10 pounds? 2. 
Which is best for chicks a month old, bone-meal 
or ground bone? 3. Will it pay to buy skim milk 
at two cents a quart to mix chicken feed with? 

Pembroke, Mass. NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


|. Yes, but at a high rate per pound and express 
charges are about the same as on a 2-pound lot, 
». Bone-meal. 3. We think so. It will be just as 
well to supply the feed dry and let the chicks 
drink the milk. 


Please inform me where I can get a journal that 
treats on pigeons.—H/. W. F., Hereford, Pa. 

There is no journal devote a to practical pigeon 
keeping. Some of the poultry papers have pigeon 
departments, but they are filled, for the most part, 
with matters of interest to fanciers alone. We will 
furnish Wright’s Practical Poultry Keeper for $1.50. 
lhis is a book of 232 pages and contains much that 
is useful to a beginner. 


Please tell me how totella male froma female 
pigeon about the time squabs are ready for mar- 
ket.—Old Subscriber, Newtonville, Pa. 

It is very difficult to distinguish the sex of 
pigeons at any time. The male is generally the 
larger of the two, has a broader head and breast 
and the appearance is masculine. By careful 
observation the eye can be so trained as to make 
few mistakes. It sometimes happens that both 
squabs in a nest are of the same sex and then even 
the trained eye is puzzled. 


b. Will eggs hatch as well in an incubatoras under 
hens? 2. Does it require much fuel to keep them 
heated, A. do they have to be heated all the time ? 

At what temperature must they be kept? 4. 
Where can they be obtained and what will one 
holding 200 eggs cost?—W. C. S&., Airville, Pa. 

1. Yes, on the average, fully aswell. 2. No,a well 
made incubator consumes but little fuel. Large 
ones use less in proportion than small ones. The 
animal heatina machine full of live eggs will often 
keep the temperature high enough for several hours 
without any artificial heat. 3. The proper temper- 
ature at the upper surface of the layer of eggs is 
102 to 108 degrees. To get the temperature the bulb 
of a thermometer should be placed on a fertile egg. 

4. Consult our advertisers in regard to prices, ete. 


I must express my surprise that so few of the 
writers in your poultry department make any 
account of the manure in estimating ‘their profit 
from fowls. My practice is to sift coal ashes in 
my hen house over the droppings, to then mix 
thoroughly and put away in barrels in a dry place. 
When spring comes I havea nice lot of fine, dry 


} 


manure equal to, or better than any thirty dollar 
fertilizer in the market, and can safely credit each 
fowl with adding at least twenty-five cents’ worth 
of manure to the pile per year, besides keeping my 
hen house always free from lice by sifting the 
ashes therein.—T. Wm. Reid, New Egypt, N. J. 


FIGURES WITH A MORAL. 

Mrs. Nidermier, Abingdon, Va., gives us interesting 
facts about prices in her section. She says; ** We 
do wellif we get 1214 cents apiece for early chickens ; 
later on we get 10 cents. Eggs are selling now 
(Feb. 6) at 15 centsa dozen, and out in country 
stores at 124g cents per dozen. In summer we get 
from 8 tu 10 cents, and farmers in the back country 
where there are no railroads get but 5 or 6 cents 
per dozen, and take this small sum in store goods 
at pretty high prices. Turkeys weighing from 9 to 
15 lbs. bring 50 to 75 cents apiece. I have read that 
there are one and a half million dozen eggs (There 
are 16,000,000 dozens. Ep.) imported every year, and 
thus our farmers’ wives can get hardly anything 
from their fowls. I wonder why the importers do 
not turn their attention to their own country and 
get eggs without paying duty. It would be better 
for both parties.” 

The prices quoted are very low and will not pay 
unless feed is correspondingly low. Where land 
cheap and fowls can have free range it costs little to 
raise them,and they pay quite as large a profit as stock 
or other farm products, even at the above figures. 

Importers pay no duty on eggs; they come in 
free. If an importer wants 6-cent eggs from Vir- 
ginia he cannot get them. Farmers keep them for, 
perhaps, two weeks and then trade them at the coun- 
try store; the store keeper holds them at least one 
week longer and sometimes two weeks; a dealer in 
a neighboring city gets them and holds them until 
he has a large stock on hand; then the big New 
York importer may have them if he will buy. But 
they are no longer 6-cent eggs. 

Every man who handles them takes his little profit; 
the railroad charges are as great, if not greater, 
than the cost of ocean transportation from England 
and Belgium, and so they are no cheaper than the 
foreign eggs. What is not to our credit, they are 
just about as stale and uncertain in quality as their 
foreign relations. 

Our system of collecting and shipping eggs to the 
great centres of consumption is thoroughly bad. It 
is probably no exaggeration to say that it takes from 
three to six weeks for eggs to go from the nests on the 
farms of the out-lying states to the cities. This 
should not and need not be. A system of weekly 
collections and weekly shipments might be instituted 
by the farmers themselves at these far off points, if 
the merchants and dealers have not the enterprise 
to doit. This would surely increase the value of 
the eggs to the dealers and the price received by the 
farmers. 

There are several causes for the low prices of poul- | 
try at points remote from market. Freigbts are high 
and shipments are made with too little regard for the 
comfort of the fowls when forwarded alive. In 
many communities farmers have not gotten out of 
the ruts in the matter of raising and selling poultry £ 
They raise the scrubbiest of scrub stock ané give 
them little or no care. About Thanksgiving or the 
winter holiday season, that part of the crop which 
survives the accidents and disease of summer is sent 
to a market already over-full. Too little care is 
exercised in fattening and dressing poultry and in 
grading it according to the demands of the market. 
As we have many times said, it costs nomore to keep 
good fowls than poor ones, and if good fowls are 
worth keeping they should have good care. It is 
just as important to seek the best market for poultry 
products and to prepare them properly for sale as it 
is to produce them. Five cents extra on the price 
of a chicken, a cent or two ‘pound on poultry meat, 
or &@ cent. a dozen on eggs, is a large percentage and 
well worth an effort to secure ; its gain or loss may 
make the difference between profit and no ane 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best, 





RED CAPS. Great English “layers, 8, coming fowl. 18 — | 
eties of soley. Parkers Ducks, &c. 15 yrs. ex- 
perience. Stamp forcatal’e. H. H EWITT, Williamsburg. Pa 


HANDY BONE AND OYSTER SHELL pees | 


Half the price of the cheapest mill. Price $2.50. Send 2-ct. 
stamp for circular. R.S. ARMSTRONG’s SON, Vineland, N. J. 


SHERIDAN’S 


CONDITION 


POWDER 


18 utely poroand and 

highly concentrated. 

1 ounce is worth a lb, 

of “ other kind. Itisstrictlya moGteine to = 
a ‘ cures chicken cholera and all diseases 


== MAKE HENS LAY 


ven with food. Nothin 
ens. Is worth its wane tin 
. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail ‘ae 25 cents in s 


nan COLD WATER DIP (Thymo-Creso}) is a handy, sure, 


bsolutely NON-POISONOUS REMEDY for 
Tic why og ange, Scab, all Insect Pests, all 
skin troubles, and many Diseases of Live 
stock. Used and rec« d by the i 
Breeders and Vetermarians throughout the 


f oe reular. 
world, Send ft CW. LAWFORD & CO., Baltimore, Md. _ 


CANNED 
MEAT 


TO MAKE THE 


CHICKENS 
CROW. 








OULT RY Fo i 


"mea, 
ee 


This food is nice, fresh meat, carefully cooked, 
ground fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed. Will keep ap 





unlimited time until opened. 8-lb. cans. Especially adapted 
for chickens and moulting fowl. Being ground fine, it can be 
readily mixed with soft food, and fed so as to give each fowl an 
equal share. Price 30 cts. per can; $3 per dozen. Address 
HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & WOOL CO., 
20 North Street, Boston, Mass. 
END ts. in Produce Commis- 
S*P Ay Aeawl re E. & 0. WARD, *s: sion Merchants, 
for AN. of Advice about Shipping P eree uce. 
recipe for Preserving Eggs. No 
Street, New Yor Prices current oe ree 
REFERENCE :—Irving National Bank, New York City. 


Street, 


F. S. CIBSON, 10,5 Sie" 
Ae ict ea ee OTTER EGGS.PO STORY 2 GAME: 


Market Price and Prompt eteres. Guaranteed. 


3-FRIENDS! 1D 
IF YOU are in “\e 4 
way interested 


BEES OR HONEY, 


po i with aan we ‘ou a Sample Copy of the SEMI- 
NTHLY GLEANINGS IN B CULTURE, 
a a descriptive price- 1 of latest improvements in Hives, 
Honey Extractors, Comb Foundation, Section Honey Boxes, 
all ks and journals, and everything pertaining to 
Culture. Nothing patented. Py your address 
plainly written, to _A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


INSURE YOUR LIVE STOCK WITH THE 


Stockraisers’ Mutual Live Stock Insurance Company 


The STOCKRAISERS’ is able to give Absolute Recgtity. 
Prompt Settlements and LOW RATES 

Because, Ist, It is a FARMERS’ Company. 2d, Speculative or 

“graveyard” insurance cannot be perpetrated under this plan 
3d, Its risks consist of the average farm stock, special hazards 
being entirely avoided. 

The STOCKRAISERS’ is the only company writing policies of 
sufficient size to give ADE f ATE PROTECTION on Valuable Stock. 
RELIABLE AGE Sagres — Fcr information concern- 
i lans, rates, etc., address the reta: 
pies i. M. SWEET. Beaver, Pa. 


"PURE RECORDED, SWINE. 
a yer english B Berkshires, State age, 
°° number and breed desired and write for in- 
ween mwas formation to C. H.WAR TRING ‘TON, 

Box 36, West Chester, Pa. 


REGISTERED Guernsey dior Cattle; also thorongh- 
Rem red and grade Guernseys and Jerseys, Lincoln, Scuthdown, 
Hampshiredown Sheep a spec- 
jalty. Chester White, kshire, 
Yorkshire & Poland-China ligs, 
Scotch Collie Shepherd Dogs & a 
bee ay | of Poultry. Come see our 
’ stock & select for yourselves. Send 
R WWALTE 7 for 76, We and — 
ARD Ox est ester, 
EDWARD WA Pa. (Formerly 'T. Walter & Sons.) 


HOG LAW 


An illustrated copy of che 
ANCIENT HOC LAWS 
of the Years 1543, 1638, 1705 and 
96, mailed Free. Of interest @*"“"aaiy 
to all Hog Raisers. Address —===sasm—m 
postalto H.W. HILL & 
CO., Decatur, Illinois, 
56 Church Street. 


ACOLLAR PAD! 


No More Sore Necks. 


Sold by harness-makers on 60 days’ trial. 
Manufactured by 


___DEXTER CURTIS, Madison, Wis. 
CHICAGO 


VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


INCORPORATED i883. 
FACILITIES FOR TEACHING AND CLINICAL AD- 
VANTAGES UNSURPASSED. Session of 1888-9 
commences October Ist. §@ "For Catalogue and 
ther information, GuEs a the Secretary, 
JOSEPH HU R. C. 
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7 and 2539 State io erect, | Chicago. 


PEERLESS DYES 2.i3:'Setcme 


SoLD BY DRUGGISTS. 








on earth will make hens lay like 
old. Illustrated book 
. air-tight tin cans, 


tam pi 1- 
oy 1, $1.20. Six cans by express, prepaid, for $5.00. DR. I. 8. PCO NSON “& CO., Boston, Mas 
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Play on! play on! Lam with you there, 
In the midst of your merry ring; 
I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 
And the rush of the breathless swing, 
I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 
And I whoop the smothered call, 
And my feet slip upon the seedy floor, 
And I care not for the fall. 


The length of the flag-pole left standing in May 
No. is 36 ft.—Several Readers, 


If ahen and a half lay an egg and a half ina day 





anda half, how many eggs willsix hens lay inseven | 


days ? 


A little city girl on seeing watermelons growing 
in sandy soil, exclaimed: *My1 I always s’posed 
watermelons grew in the water.” 


When you talk keep your hands stiil, and when 
others are talking cultivate the habit of listening. 
[t will make you a popular member of society for 
one thing. 


A little camphor in the water when bathing the 
face removes the “shine.’’ Do not use powder on 
your face, itonly clogs the pores and makes the 
skin coarser. 


It is said that a strap buckled about the height of 
yourself around a young tree will ina few years be 
up beyond your reach, but if nailed at the same 
height will never go higher. 


It is great fun to go in swimming these warm 
evenings after working in the dusty harvest field all 
day, and a good thing to do, only provided you do 
not stay in too long—then it does you harm, 


Can a thing be broader than it is long? If a piece 
of land was originally 6 ft. long and 4 ft. wide, then 
4 ft. more were added to the width making it 8 ft., 
would what was width be changed to length ?—L.G.S. 


Excellent ginger snaps: A tin-cup of New Orleans 
molasses, boiled; a tablespoonful of ginger, one of 
soda, one egg, half a tablespoonfulof lard. Mix the 
egg, soda, ginger and lard,and pour the molasses 
over them. Mix stiff with flour and let them cool. 
Roll thin and bake.—FE lla, 


G. D. says the Cornell Student’s head man will 
plow ateach corner two square feet more than the 
hind man, except at the starting corner on the 
tirst round he will plow only one foot more; after 
that he will be two feet as at the other corner, and 
he will plow altogether 1318 sq. ft. more than the 
hind man, 

R. J. says they will be alternately ‘‘*head man” 
and will plow the same amount exactly. 


Among the wonders of nature in Algeria there is 
a remarkable phenomenon of a river of genuine 
ink. Itis formed by the junction of two streams, 
one flowing from a region of ferruginous soil, the 
other draining a peat swamp. The waters of the 
first are of course strongly impregnated with iron, 
those of the latter with galliec acid. On meeting 
the acid of one stream combines with the iron of 
the other, and a true ink is the result. 


Children engaged in out-door play and work from 
morning till night will make way with an incred- 
ible amount of food in the course of a day, and be 
all the better for it, if itis wholesome, well-cooked 
food, good sweet bread and butter, milk, fruit and 
the like. It is as well to let each stomach, little and 
big, speak for itself about the quantity of food 
required to keep it in good working order, and pay 
most attention to the quality of it. 


Try abread pudding made with blackberries in- 
stead of custard, and see if everybody does not like 
it, but especially the children. Butter the bread as 
you do for ordinary bread pudding, but put alternate 
layers of it and ripe blackberries. Sugar the berries 
well, and instead of slices for the top, crumb the 
bread and put bits of butter here and there. Bake 
it for about an hour, and eat with cream. 

RUTH Brown. 


Never fondle, nor even touch a pet animal at the 
table. It is very repulsive, especially te people who 
are not fond of animals, to see any one handle them 
and then touch the food on the table. We like to 
see children fond of pets, and of petting them, as they 
ure apt to be kinder to all dumb creatures; and it 
adds interest to life, especially in the country, to 
watch anderstandingly their habits, but there’s a 
place for everything and tk 2 table is not the place 


to feed or fondle them. 
=a! 


The word “ Pamphlet” comes, it is said, from 
Pamphylia, one of the provinces visited by St. Paul; 
* Punch and Judy” from Pontius and Judas; “ Big- 
ot” from Visigotha; “Humbug” from Hamburg. 





silken stuffs called Atabe, or Taffety, were sold; 
these goods have wavy markings, like a cat’s coat. 
“Old scratch ”’ comes from the demon Scrati, who 
still survives in the superstitions of Northern Eu- 
rope. “Old Nick” is from the demon Nika, a dan- 
gerous water demon of Scandinavian legends. 

One man owed another ninety-five cents.2 He was 
given a very good imitation of a five dollar bill used 
as an advertisement by a business firm, although 
no name appeared on it. With this bill he went to 
his creditor and offered to pay him, saying that as 
the bill had been long standing he would pay him 
one dollar. The creditor went into a store and had 
the bill changed. Four dollars he gave to the man 
indebted to him and one dollar he put into his own 
pocket. The bill passed through several hands and 
finally reached a school teacher. While in her pos- 
session the character of the note was ascertained 
and it went back through the stores it had passed a 
week before and at last came to the hands of the man 
who had received it from his debtor. He was of course, 
compelled to give five good dollars for it. 
tion to be decided is, how much did the gentleman 
remembering that his debtor to whom he had given 
lose, four dollars would not return a cent of the 
amount. Some persons say that he lost $9.95, while 
others argue stoutly that his loss was but $4.95. 


Anagrams make a very good game for the whole 
family to work at, and see who can get words first. 


It is best to have a set of letters on card-board such | 


as are used for logomachy. It is curious that there 
is usually a similarity of meaning between the 
word and the phrase given. For instance, “‘ moon 
starer’’ makes “ astronomer.” See what whole words 
you can make out of the following : 

At barley. 

Ten coons in tar. 

Into my arm. 

I hire parsons. 

It’s in charity. 

To love ruin, 

There we sat. 

Nine thumps, 

Real fun. 

Great helps. 

Gilt trash. 

Got as a clue, 

A nice pet. 

Torun at men, 

Made moral. 

Guess then our sin, 

IT sent love, 


Attempt the end, and never stand in doubt: 
Nothing's so hard but search will find it out. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe tt is to your 
interest to do 80, as our readers « are served with the best. 
Microscopes, “Telescopes, 


PANTERN SLIDE Spectacles, rometers, 


Field earn Photogra phic Outfits for Amateurs, ke. 
Ms H. WAL MSLEN <, CO.» Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tus. ic lt fo. ior Special Bargain Lists. 


ee a BUY A 


BIGYGLE on GUN 
send stamp to A. W. GUMP & CO 


Ohio, for prices. Every new American Wheel, and 250 Sesond 
Hand. Repairing & Nickeling. Bicycles and Guns taken in trade, 


> 1 Plated, Seif-inking Penand Pencil _ 
seks Your hame on in hunber, ealy 20 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in season 
to be concise and to the point; to be practical rather vhan 
theoretical, and to exclude long-winded discussions and fine 
spun theories of fancy farmers. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow han- 
dies, and our contributors are mostly practical men and women, 
who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who briefly and 
plainly tell the best and most profitable way of doing things on 
the Farm and in the House, as learned from actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every department, 
that we are enabled to present much useful and acceptable 
information to our readers. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor. 
Helpers:—John A. Woodward, B. R. Black, F. D. Curtis and 
Abby Speakman. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 18868. 


‘* Pointers on potatoesin April issue are good, give 
us some more. We shall soon want to know how 
to harvest and handle our crop. Here is my way, 
when I find a better Ul adopt it.” 

We quote this from a letter of a Wisconsin sub- 
scriber because it gives us an opportunity to say 
that we highly appreciate the kind of appreciation 
our correspondent manifests. Will our readers 
please note the sentence in italics and act on the hint 
it contains. This is a big country and a method of 
growing and harvesting any crop, that is best in 
Wisconsin may not be the best in New York or some 
svil and cli- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
SEE THE POINT? | 


other state on account of difference in 
mate. The method that may be regarded as best in 
Wisconsin may not be so in reality. The Wisconsin 
farmer who has gumption enough to know a good 
thing when he sees it, will be pretty sure to change 
his method in some particular when he learns how 
his brother farmer, in New York does the same thing. 
By an interchange of ideas the views of both will 
be broadened and their practices improved. 


The thanks of the country are due to senators 
Vest, Plumb, Hiscock ani others who have united to 
raise a commission, not to control the cattle interests 
of this country. but to try to find out why it is, that 
with a reduction in the price of cattle in the west, and 
a destruction of the beef interests of the east, every- 
body who eats beef has to pay more for it than 
formerly. We agree with senator Vest, that we are 
the victims of ‘‘ a cattle trust.” In other words the 
big sharks who handle the beef run things as they 
please. They also want to swallow the dairymen 
and the swine raisers, and feed the people on adul- 
terated compounds. 


Very few of our readers know what a comfort and 
convenience it is to have in the house one of the 
handy family fruit driers or evaporators advertised 
in the Farm JouRNAL. Much of the luscious fruit 
that goes to waste during the summer months might 
be saved to the great benefit of the farmers’ health 
and pocket. We know families who make quite 
a snug little sum every year by thus utilizing the sur- 
plus fruit and marketing it during the winter and 
spring. Just enough sulphur is used to protect the 
dried product from insects, but not enough to bleach 
it. 

How many of our readers are aware that the 
famous University of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, 
has a veterinary department well equipped in all 
respects, thoroughly progressive and in charge of 
skilled professors? A degree at this institution 
counts for something. Dr. R.8. Huidekoper is Dean 
and the next term opens October Ist. 


The Buffalo International Exposition with its im- 
mense buildings, ground covering nearly 100 acres, 
and cash premiums amounting to $100,000, is to be 
one of the grandest fairs of the year. It is to open 
Sept. 4. C. W. Robinson, Buffalo, N. Y., is the 
secretary. 


The next best thing to a lawn mower for making 
the front yard look neat and tidy isa keen-edged | 
scythe swung by strong arms in the cool of the 
morning. Be careful, now, and don’t you slash 
around and bark the shrubbery and mow down the 
flowers ! 


Brother Carman, of the Rural, is making it awfully 
unpleasant for the bugs that would interfere with 
his Farm JOURNAL potato patch. A bold bug it is 
that dares to intrude upon this occasion. 
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J. H. HALE, 


The vew Great Britian, inthe South seais now 
celebrating its Centennial and boasts of cattle §,000,- 
000, sheep 86,000,000, hogs 1,000,000 and 
1,372,756. 

If it is necessary to begin to feed the horses corn 
meal in hot weather, by all means, mix it with cut 
straw or hay. 


horses 


The good wife must have a week's play and rest 
this month if no one else on the farm does. 


* * JTwant not for society or change, 
While seasons come and go with varied 
bloom ; 
While birds of varied song throng either 
range, 
And chase away all loneliness and gloom. 
Then give to me my quiet, rural home, 
Where air and sunshine reach me undefiled, 
Be mine amid the blooming vales to roam, 
Untrameled, free, contented—nature’s child. 
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(Gentte and harmless at ordinary times, but alert and sav- 
age when tramps and swindlers come in at the front gate.) 


Manufacture of “ bob” veal into canned chicken 
has become a vast and profitable industry.—Farm- 
ers’ Club Journal. 

Before another fall, millions of tons of fodder will 
be wasted that would be worth to its owners next 
winter $5aton. Prof. Shelton, in “ The West.” 


A bushel of corn makes four gallons of whiskey. 
It sells for $16 atretail. The Government gets $3.60, 
the farmer 40 cents, the railroad $1, the manu- 
facturer $8, the vender $7, and the drinker all that 
is left—delirium tremens.—Havana Journal. 


The man who does not attend the primaries, and 
help nominate the candidates for the legislature 
and congress,is estopped from growling if improper 
nominations are made. Goand bear your part in 
a manly way, and then if the wrong man is nomi- 
nated, you can “kick” all you want to. 


Chairman Hatch proposes a bill inspecting all 
food products, levying a tax upon adulterations 
of any kind to pay for their inspection, and a 
compulsory branding of all adulterations to show 
their actual composition. We grow] loudly at the 
adulterators, and warmly thank Mr. Hatch. 


The Farmers’ Review contains an exposure of the 
Farmer’s Mutual Live Stock Association, formerly 
doing business at Austin, Minn. Its principal 
business seems to have been to make assessments. 
There appears to be a number of bogus companies 
of a similar character in different parts of the 
country. They exist solely for the profit there is 
in it tothe officers of the company and when losses 
fall upon their patrons they suddenly collapse and 
pay nothing at all, or at most a mere pittance, 


A new insecticide has been put on the market 
this season under the name of “ Peroxide of Sili- 
cates.”” The N. E. Homestead sent samples to the 
Conn, Ex. Station and received a report of which 
we give an extract: ‘* The material contains little 
or no ‘silicates’ or ‘peroxides.’ It contains about 
86 per cent of plaster of Paris[burned gypsum], 2 


per cent of arsenious acid (partly or wholly in the 
form of Paris green), about 4 per cent of sand and 
other matter insoluble in acids, together with a 
little carbonate of lime, iron and organic matter, 
not separately determined. Its fertilizing value 
depends wholly on the plaster. The arsenic pres- 
ent is sufficient to justify the claim that it is a 
good insecticide.” 


The length of the line between producer and 
consumer of beef is altogether too long. The con- 
sumer pays more than he should in this land of 
plenty, yet the producer can hardly ceme out 
whole. Inthemeantimea U.S. Senator isauthority 
for the statement that a gang of ** baron robbers” 
composed of five Chicago firms, last year madea 
clean steal of near $54,000,000 by working this long 
line. That *trust’ should not be trusted any longer. 


OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

We are much gratified at being able to show FARM 
JOURNAL readers this month a portrait of that 
enthusiastic young fruit grower and farmer, J. H. 
Hale of Glastonbury, Conn, 

Mr. Hale, was born, Nov. 25, 1853, upon the farm 
now occupied by the Hale Brothers as a fruit farm, 
and which “came to the Hale family by original 
deed from the Indians in 1636.” His father died 
while he was yet an infant, leaving a large family 
witha small income, and J. H. shared the fate of the 
average New England farmer by getting such edu- 
cation as he could get together in a few winter terms 
ofa few months each until he was seventeen years 
of age, when he undertook to learn something of 
men and things by traveling as book agent, advance 
agent of concert company, hardware drummer, or 
anything else that turned up. He studied, and at 
one time practiced for a year civil engineering, aid- 
ing in laying out Prospect Park, Brooklyn. 

When only nine years old he and an older brother 
began the culture of small fruits upon one-eighth of 
an acre, and while yet very young he commenced 
attending horticultural and agricultural conven- 
tions. Now they have eighty acres of the old farm 
under the most successial sort of fruit culture and 
J. H., isa member of most of the horticultural and 
agricultural societies of the country, and an officer 
of several. He always sees “fun, education and 
profit” in such organizations, and is one of their 
most effieient promoters. He is an enthusiastic 
member of Patrons of Husbandry, is now serving 
his second term as master of the Conn, State Grange, 
and has been largely instrumental! in re-building 
that once almost defunct organization, upon an 
educational basis. 

Mr. Hale is a most genial gentleman, ready of 
speech and pleasing in manners, and makes friends 
as successfully as he grows fruits. He has unbound- 
ed faith in his business and himself,and warrants the 
faith by his success. He does not hesitate to borrow 
money for farm improvements, always pays a hun- 
dred cents on the dollar, uses neither rum nor tobac- 
co, and never goes to court, nor holds political office. 
His sensible idea of enjoying life is to “pick up a 
little fun each day rather than try and take it all in 
alump when too old toenjoy it.’’ In 1877 he married 
Addie R. Stonecliff, of Brooklyn, N. Y., anda family 
of three boys and one girl make cheer in their cozy 
home, 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 


THE OUTLOOK. 

It seems probable that wool will advance in 
price. 

The man who has a field of clover, and a crib of 
old corn on hand, with a hundred hogs orso to 
convert them into early fall pork, may look smil- 
ingly ahead. 








It is said that the makers of threshing machines 
met in Chicago toform anassociation for mutual 
protection. In other words they formed another 
“trust,” all of which points to higher prices of 
threshing machinery and higher charges for thresh- 
ing. 


There is every promise of an abundant fruit crop 
this season, especially in this part of the country. 
Apple trees have bloomed freely, small fruits are 
very promising and the grape vines generally look 
well. Plums and cherries will be abundant. The 
only shortage is likely to bein pears, which this 
year have bloomed very sparsely.—Orange County 
(N. Y.) Farmer. 


The high price of potatoes last year has led to 
the planting of a greatly increased acreage. With 
a favorable season the crop will be immense. And 
then the editors are growing potatoes this year! 
Mr. Minch of the Mail and Express hasa little 
patch of 60 acres, more or less, sure to average 300 
bushels per acre and Mr. Carman of the Rural 
New Yorker is doing his level best to grow 700 
bushels per acre and secure $50 for charitable pur- 
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poses. What the F. J. editors are doing we won't 
tell until later in the season! Tariff or no tariff we 
shall be able this year to retaliate on the Scotch 
farmers who sent over so many ship-loads last 
winter and spoiled our market. 


The outlook for a big crop of peaches in Delaware 
and Maryland continues favorable. In some parts 
of New Jersey the rose bugs have destroyed peaches 
and apples as well as grapes. 


The wheat crop of India, harvested in the early 
spring is reported to be above the average. This 
fact may have a slight influence on pricesin this 
country as England will not want so much Ameri- 
can wheat. 


Farmers in the cotton growing states are year by 
year giving increased attention to grain and grass 
and are diversifying their farming instead of de- 
voting all their energies toa single crop; all of 
which isa hopeful sign of coming prosperity for 
Southern agriculture. 


THE FARM. 
A song for the corn, the yellow corn, 
The pride of our own native West ; 
In climes of the East has the olive been sung 
And the grape been the theme of their lays, 
But for thee shall a harp of the backwoods be strung, 
Thou bright, ever beautiful Maize. 


A sore shouldered horse is evidence of a careless 
driver. 

Frequent cultivation will help late planted corn 
to catch up with that which was earlier started. 

We have inquiries for Martin’s Amber wheat 
seed: If you have it, or any other variety you 
want to sell, advertise it. 


If wheat is to follow oats the sooner the stubble 
is plowed the better. If barn-yard manure is to 
be applied, let it go under with the stubble. 


“See that the little jobs, and the jobs that no one 
likesare done first. The big ones, and the ones that 
noone objects to doing may be trusted to take careof 
themselves. 


Spring wheat may be sown in July. We once 
helped harvest fifteen acres ofspring wheat in Octo- 
ber. It was sown on land that had been mown the 
same year. It was done to re-seed the land. The 
erop was good. 


Boxes 13x13x16 inches, inside measurement, care- 
lessly filled, will hold a bushel and can be set one on 
top of another without bruising the contents. This 
is the size of the box T. B. Terry, of Ohio, uses for 
handling potatoes. 


Farmers are finding out what theirgrandfathers 
knew well, the value of peas. They may be sown 
the first of July south of latitude 43 degrees. Late 
peas often do the best. If cut when green they 
make the best of fodder forall kinds of stock. 


If the young clover is not pastured but allowed 
to go to seed it will not run out, as it usually does, 
in two or three years. Whether to pasture and 
make a new seeding, or not to pasture, are ques- 
tions that each farmer must answer according to 
his circumstances. 


Select the best head from the best stool of wheat 
to be found in your best wheat field, and plant the 
grains in hills (yes, that’s just what we mean, hills) 
in the garden, giving it the same care you woulda 
few hills of choice corn, This is the way to geta 
strain of thoroughbred wheat. 


If the hay crop is short, will it not pay to cut the 
oats just before the grain ripens, when it is in the 
milky stage, and use this instead of hay? In this 
way the extra labor of threshing will be saved and 
the straw as well as the grain will be used for 
food. We don’t believe you can get as much out of 
the oat crop in any other way. 


The FARM JOURNAL has frequently said that a 
machine for spreading commercial fertilizers pro- 
perly was badly needed, and the Editor has been 
in diligent search for such a machine for several 
years. We have believed, and do believe, that fre- 
quent application of proper fertilizers to crops, in 
addition to a liberal use of barn-yard manure, is 
essential to successful farming in all the old states, 
and until recently we have had no machine ade- 
quate tothe work. The wheat drill answers for 
wheat well enough, but is 
unfit as a distributor for 
grass, corn, potatoes and 
other crops, and sowing by 
hand is not to be thought of 
in this progressive age. Our 
search for the right imple- SPANGLER FERTILIZER 

DISTRIBUTOR. 
ment has been at last suc- 
cessful, and we must own a Spangler machine, 
(see illustration,) made by the Spangler Manut’g 








Co., of York, Pa. It does its work perfectly, runs 
easily, is strongly made, will put on little or much, 
as is needed, and gets over the ground nearly twice 
as fast as the grain drill. Next to the plow and 
harrow we rank this machine as the most. impor- 
tant one on the farm. We could not well do with- 
out it. 


One or two sets of bushel boxes will be found of 
great convenience in handling the potato crop, and, 
whether going to the market or into the cellar, they 
can be handled with less bruising and more speed 
than in any other way. HENRY C. IVEs. 

Very true, as we know by experience. By a “set” 
Mr. Ives means aS many as can be loaded on a 
wagon. As the boxes hold a hushel when level full, 


| 
| 
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they may be loaded two deep, and a wagon, accord- | 


ing to length of bed, will hold from 36 to 48 of them. 


Now is the time to ptow the ground for turnips. 
Give the sod time to rot and work the ground over 
sothatit will be fine and mellow by the las: of this 
month. Harrow the manure in and mix it well with 
the soil. Two hundred pounds of superphosphate 
to the acre, or more if the land is not good, should 
be harrowed in before the land is sown. Sow two 
pounds of seed to an acre and cover witha brush 
harrow, or if sown just before arain it need not 
be covered. 


We have examined carefully and with much 
interest a pamphlet of 50 pages sent us by W.S, 
Powell, Baltimore, Md., entitled Points About Fer- 
tilizers. Very naturally, it contains some praise of 
Powell’s Red Bag Fertilizer but the bulk of it is 
occupied with sound practical instruction from 
successful farmers on the growing of all kinds of 
farm and garden crops. It would be cheap at 50 
cents but FARM JOURNAL readers can get it by 
sending their address on a postal card to Mr, 
Powell. 


An all night’s rainjust as I finished raking my 
grain stubbles soaked the windrowsso that drying 
them seemed almost a hopeless task, and the more 
so because in the drying very muck of the grain 
would be shelled out, and left on the fields. Sul 
hauled it to the orchard, in which I had running 
over thirty spring pigs that I wanted to push 
rapidly, and spread a goodly portion well out 
under the limbs of each tree, being careful to get 
none within three or four feet of the trunks. Thus I 
fed the pigs for a week or two, mulched the trees, 
and manured and thoroughly worked the ground 
under them, all at one operation, and avoided the 
dusty job of threshing the rakings. That’s what I 
call “ making the most of circumstances’’—JoHN, 


In stacking hay in round stacks I use a centre 
pole which is setin the ground about three feet 
and allowed toextenda little higher than the stack. 
Near the base of the 
pole I nail several 
short pieces in order to 
brace it and form an 
air chamber. Across 
these are laid other 
short pieces of boards 
and the stack bottom 
isthen laid in the usual 
way. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows 
the stack cut down 
through the centre. A, 
is the pole, B, B, the braces, C, C, weights hung on 
D, D, fine wire which is attached toa ring E, of 
heavier wire large enough to slip easily down the 
pole. I use five orsix weights. In weighting arick 








I drive down along the ridge large wooden pins to | 


hold the rings and weights in place. 


Cool, Ia. a7 R. J. W. M. 


Farmers’ methods differ widely with localities. 
Here, in Chester county, where very heavy hay 
crops are produced, in the early harvest grass is 
cut as soon as the dew is pretty well dried off, and 
allowed to cure for 24 hours without being disturbed, 
when unless very heavy, it is raked directly from 
the swath and hauled to the mow. If very heavy, 


|! a tedder is used, which soon fits it for storing. 


| 


Later cut grass in fine weather can becured suffi- 
ciently for housing the same day, especially if the 
tedder is started soon after the mower. It used to be 
the custom to pretty nearly wear out the hay by 
tossing andturning it all day,cockingitover night 
to “sweat,” spreading it out again next day torepeat 
the turning and tossing process, till what was left 
was aboutas nutritious as wheatstraw. Experience 
has taught that pretty sappy grass can be cured 
into rich hay in the mow, if not meddied with 
after being stored. The greater the bulk and the 
more quickly the mow is filled the less danger 
from souring or moulding. Hay is invariably 
more or less injured by being disturbed while 
sweating. What is true of hay is generally so of 
threshed grain. We frequently thresh out grain 
directly from the field, and if stored away at once 
before the sweating begins, and allowed to remain 
till done, no damage occurs. i 

Chester Co., Pa, W.T.8. 





No farmer’s outfit is complete without several 
large sheets of waterproof muslin Sr duck for cover- 
ing wagons, bags of grain,implements and unfinish- 
ed hay and 
grain stacks, 
when the weath- 
er is “catchey ” 
in haying time 
properly made 
caps will pre- 
serve the hay 
in good condi- 
tion. The U. 8. 
Waterproofing 
Fibre Co., New 
York, to whom 

HW we are indebted 
my for the illustra- 
tion, have a 

caer s == ° method of their 
own by which various kinds of cloth are made 
waterproof without rotting the fibre. Cloth treated 
by their process does not mildew, stick together, 
scale or crack, 
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TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT. 

Wood ashes is a good cabbage fertilizer. 
crop likes plenty of potash, 

Hand picking is the only way we know to keep 
the green worms off tomatoes. 

Now for one more working of the sweet 
patch before the wheat is harvested, then 
vines and the crab-grass spread themselves. 

Sow turnip seed just aflera rain, not before. If 
— before, the soil is beaten down and a crust 
orms, 


Save seed from your best rhubarb plant and 
raise nice, vigorous young plants next spring. 
This is better than dividing old roots. 


What is the best way to poison ground moles? 
They are destroying our garden. Z. M. 8. 

Nokesville, Va. 

Mix alittle arsenic in meal and drop in their runs, 


The 


Otato 
et the 


As we have often said, by a judicious thinning 
of the clusters better grapes are obtained and hence 
better prices while the draft on the vine is much 
less than when a large number of inferior clusters 
are permitted to mature. 


Putstable manure in the cucumber hills,and after 
the plants are started, broadcast the chemical 
fertilizer and work it in by cultivation. Result, 
strong vines holding on until late in the season. 
Try it on the pickle patch. Not too late to plant 
now. 


Celery that is to be blanched early and earthed 
up where it grows should be planted not less than 
414 feet apart and 5 feet is better except for dwarf 
varieties. That which is tobe taken up and stored 
after once earthing up may be planted in rows 3% 
feet apart. An acre planted 4% feet by six inches 
will hold about 15,000 plants. 


I sowed clover in my melon patch last July at 
the last cultivation, It cameup nicely and where 
the vines were large enough to shade it, it stood 
the intense heat and drought that followed, but 
where the vines were small it was killed. Generally, 
the clover takes, and I consider it a cheap manure 
and a better mulch for sandy soil than crab-grass 
and weeds. A. H 


In saving seed select it from the earliest to ripen 
and the best in other respects. The best is that 
which is true to type, that is, has the character- 
istics of the variety strongly marked. This is 
breeding “ pedigree” seed. if farmers would give 
more attention to this matter they would suffer 
fewer disappointments from planting old and 
spurious seed, ~ 

Will you please tell me what will destroy cabbage 
worms,—J. F. H., Pennsgrove, N. J. 

Slug shot willdoit. Dust it on with a bellows or 
through a very finesifter, Pyrethrum powder two 
teaspoonsful to the gallon of water sprayed on with 
considerable force is effective and perfectly safe. 
Each successive brood must be destroyed, and the 
under side as well as the upper side of the leaf 
should be covered with the poisons, For the latter 
reason spray is more effective than dust. 

THE ORCHARD. 

In answer to W. H. H., in June number: what 
will destroy red ants that bother his peach trees; 
tell him to tie a small bunch of raw cotton around 
the trunk of each tree loosely and then use the 
wood ashes as you suggest. 

Berlin, N. J. 


One difference between an apple tree and its 
owner is, that the tree has the production of seed 
for the perpetuation of its kind, as its main object 
in living, while the owner wants fruit. Seed pro- 
duction is exhaustive, the fruit bearing being but 
a stage of that process. A bushel of scrub apples 
that will count out 200 has twice as many seedsin it 
as a bushel of fine ones that will count out but 100, 
and, therefore, exhausted the tree much more in its 
production, but it has notso much fruit, gauged by 
the market value. Now that’s atrue story and the 
moral is that thinning the fruit brings more money 
and adds to the life of the tree. 





I. D. SINER. 


Trees need plant drink as well as plant food. 
Food may be supplied equal to the demand, but the 


supply of water is, in most cases limited, if there be 


too many trees, there will not be enough to go 
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From tge time the trees are planted the 


around, 


{ 


| 
-round should be considered theirs,and whatever 


crops are grown should be chosen with regard to | 


their welfare 

Now is the time to cut out last 
vrafts if two are growing, and to cut off one branch 
«of the forked tree. Neverallow acrotch in atree tor 
surely the tree will some day split and be ruined. 


one of yera’s 


Borers and bark lice are insects that must be 
tought and conquered if success is to be obtained 
by the orehardist. The same remedy answers for 
both, viz: Soap suds to which is added a little 
erudé earbolic acid. This mixture may be con- 
veniently made by mixing one quart of soft soap, 
«or about a pound of hard soap, with two gallons 
ot water, heating to boiling, and then addinga pint 
of erude carbolic acid. The solution should be 
thoroughly applied (a scrub brush is excellent for 
the purpose) tothe trunk and larger branches of 
the tree. If the bark of the trees is especially 
rough it should be scraped before the wash is ap- 
plied; and the soil should be smoothed down 
about the base of the trunk, so that there will be no 
cracks for the borers to enter todeposit their eggs. 
of course the object of this application is to pre- 
vent the laying of the eggs from which the grubs 
hatch. For bark lice brush the suds on thetrunks 
and branches wherever the white scales are to 
be seen: this to be done in May and again a 
little later. The best topical applications for the 
destruction of plant lice are kerosene emulsion 
and tobacco decoction. The former is made by 


sides of such screens peaches will, do well and ap- 
ples, pearsand cherries willdo better than without 
them, E. D. PUTNEY. 


Please inform me through the F. J. if chestnuts 
can be grafted or budded successfully, and at what 
time of the year should they be set. What kind of 
soil do they need to grow successfully ? 

Littleton, Mass. GEO, BEARD, 

They can be grafted the same as other fruit. This 
should be done before the buds swell in the spring. 
Yet it takes a careful operator to graft the chestnut 
successtully.—ED. } 


Seventeen years’ experience teaches me that the 


more I let the pigs and sheep gather and eat the | 


the less fallen apples there are for 
That's alittle hard on the pigs and 
JOHN. 


fallen apples, 
them to eat. 
sheep, but it’sa great thing for the orchard. 


It is moisture and not manure the newly planted 
trees want for a year or two; then, when they 
become established, if the soil is not rich enough, 


top-dressings of manure will contribute all the 
nutriment needed.—William Falconer. 
' _ 
Perhaps mellow surface soil, kept frequently 


i 


stirred, is the best mulch a tree can have, after all. 
Yes, better than manure, and we have given both 
full trial. 


Moderation in the early years of a peach orchard 
is a good rule. The trees will last longer if not 
pushed too hard while young. 


Shall we plant more orchard, or take better care 


adding two parts of kerosene to one part of asolu- | of what we now have? 


tion made by dissolving half a pound of hard soap 
in one gallon of boiling water, and churning the 
mixture through a force pump with a rather small 
nozzle until the whole forms acreamy mass which 
will thicken into a jelly-like substance on cooling. 
The soap solution should be hot when the kerosene 
is added, but of course must not be neara fire. 
The emulsion thus made is to be diluted before 
using with nine parts cold water. The tobacco 
decotion is made by soaking refuse tobacco stems 
in hot water, and then draining off. The liquid 
thus formed isa very efficient plant-louse destroyer. 
These substances should be applied when the lice 
are not very numerous,early in the season by means 
of aforce pump and spray nozzle. As a defense 
against the borer Edwin Satterthwaite, the well- 
known Pennsylvania fruit-grower, hills up about 
the trees in May; Mr. B. F. Bee,of Harwich, Mass., 
applies a wire protector around the stems of the 
trees, These protectors cost from 1 to4 cents each 
and will last for severalyears. Anything that will 
keep the insect from laying its egg near, or just 
under the surface of the ground, will prove effective. 


Will you please givein the F. J. the cause and 
treatment of a disease we have in ourapple orchard. 
The orchard is on good, well cared for land and the 
trees, until the year after affected, are apparently 
very healthy. 

The first thing noticed isa wet spot just above 
the surface of the ground. Itisverysmall. If you 
cut into the bark at this place you find it soaked 
with sour sap and of a dark brown color for several 
inches around, The following year the bark comes 
loose from the wood. This goes on till there is only 
from two to four inches of sound bark left, and the 
tree finally dies. It commenced seven years ago 
with one tree. Now we have lost a number of trees 
and one-thirdof the remaining orchard is affected. 
[ believe it is contagious. 

[ earnestly hope you will enlighten me and tell 
me what to do to save the orchard 

Perry Oo., Pa. 8S. W. KERR. 

We shall be glad if some one who has had the 
same trouble as here complained of and has found 
a remedy, will send it to us for publication.—ED.] 

On page 115 of July No. (1887) of F. J. I read: 

‘Won’t the young tree bear? Then right now take 
a ring of bark off all around it, etc.” 

Tomy understanding, this means to girdle it, and 
[ do not believe that to be what you mean to suggest. 
Will you kindly explain a little more fully to me, 
that matter.—E. M. C. Bergen Co., N. J. 

Our answer tothe above is, we meant what we 
said and we repeat it. A strip of bark can be re- 
moved at this season—early July—from a fruit tree 
whose grewth is too thrifty,and which refuses to 
bear fruit when it ought to, with the result that 
fruit buds will form the present season and no 
injury will be done the tree. We do not advise 
this to be done indiscriminately, but our readers 
can safely experiment with some over-thrifty, 
fruitless tree.—ED.] 

We enjoin you, reader, if you have a young 
orchard that you take pride in, do not let the crops 
adjoining rob the trees of moisture if a drouth 
should come. If you do you will injure your 
orchard and give ita set-back which it may take 
years to recover from. 


In wind swept districts where peach, cherry and 
some other fruits suffer so much as to make them 
unprofitable, it is well to plant wind breaks of fir, 
spracejor Arbor-vite. On the south and south-east 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and (ell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe i is to your 
sniereat to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 

— —— 
Wabbage I Plants absolutely tree from club root or mag; “ag 
/%\ per M ; $7.50 per 10 M.P.D. Barnhart, West Newton, 


KALAMAZOO CELERY PLANTS 


Ready June Ist at $2.00 per 1000 for any of the leading 
varieties; large lots very cheap. Celery Culture complete 50 
cents, or given with all orders of 5000 plants or over. 
B. BOCHOVE & BRO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
WONDERFUL NEW FRUITS! Witte" scc* Saks: 
White and John 
Haas Peach; Jessie, Mammoth and Itasca Strawberries 
all kinds of Fruit Trees and best Small Fruits at FAIR- 
VIEW NURSERIES. ease 1835. Oldest in the State. Cat. 
and price-list free. C. H. PER KINN.Meorestown,N.J. 


FRUIT EVAPORATORS ise 


and c atalogue ofit 
FRUIT EN MACHINE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, 0 


EVAPORATING | FRUIT 











= treatise on improved methods, yields, profits and prices 


___BexN. AMERICAN MECG0;? PA. 
THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
EVAPORATORS. 


$3.50, 86.00 and 810.00. 
Send for Circular. EKastern 
| Mig Co., 253 253 So. 5th St., Philad’a. 


Fruit G rowers, 
Housekeepe I's, 
Dealers, Aw’ts, 


& Family Prince 


Se vaporates fruits, 
sugar corn, jellies, 
&c.,cooks or steams 
puddings, custards, 
vegetables. &c.,&c. 
von every day,on 

ny stove. Large 
_Tilus. catalogue free. GOULD & THORNDIKE. Vineland, N. J. 
SEND FOR Illustrated 
Catalogue of the 


SPANGLER 


Broadcast aud Sin le 
sow Retainer: spreiders 
tors, Lime orevder. 
Grain Drill, Corn Planter, Corn Shelter, Fee 
and Fodder Catters, &c. None equal. 


THE SPANGLER M’F'G 00. York,Pa. 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 


=~ Knuckle Joint & Screw Presses, Graters, 
==“Elevators, Pumps, etc. Send for Catalogue 




















Boomer é Boschert Press Co. 206W. Water st. Syracuse,N.¥ 
I will give my 
Double Cam 
HAY PRESS 
| away if it will 
not fill the de- 
mand of my circulars. Send for Circulars and Price to 
the Manufacturer, JAS. KEMP, Kempton, IIL. 
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ee YOU mF dg WIND-MILL, PUMP 
L. Me BATES. 321 Vine St., Philadelphia,Pa. 


GRIND Bom stent 


the 
er Wilson’ ‘3 





Patent). 
r cent. more m 


made 
in WER MILLS and 
FAI 1 rep inte. imonials 
sent on application, W VILSON B BROS. Easton, Pa. 


‘PATENTED LEVEL TREAD HORSE POWERS 





(uu win PWMnil| 
—_ 








with POSITIV E SPELD REGULATOR. Sole 
owners of these patents. Other manufacturers solicit them 
on royalty. Lightest Running Cleaner Ever Invented, Send 
for Free catalogue, which contains useful information. 

Ellis Keystone Agr’! Works, Pottstown, Pa., U.S.A. 


Heebuer’s Patent Level-Tread HOTSG Powers 


WITH PATENT SPEED 
REGULATOR. 





Heebner’s. Bupeeed Threshi Machin Fully 
warranted. Sole owners of Level-tread Patents. Ait others 
infringements. Feed Outter and Crusher. Sold on trial; 
guaranteed best or no sale. Send for circular. 

HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. _ 


EIWILLIAM 


fan Threshers, Horse ee 





For full (eae 
ST. JOHNSVILLE AGEL WORKS, 
_ &t. Johnsville, Montgomery Co., New York. 


FARQUHAR VIBRATING | SEPARATOR. — 


ND FOR CATALOGUE, 





Equally Perfect in all 


kinds of Grain 


& 

Address, A. B. oo York, 
The MANNY MOWER, aspecialty; cheapest, 
most durable and best. Alse Horse Rakes, etc. 

Pennsylvania Agricultural Works, York, Pa, 

Farquhar’s Standard Engines and Saw Mills, 

Send for Catalogue. Portable, Sta- 
tionary, Traction and Automatic En- 
gines aspeciaity. Warranted equalor 
superiorto 
any made, 






Address A, B, FARQUHAR 4 SON, York, Pa, 


BRADLEY HANDY WAGON 


The Best on Wheels. Light, 

strong, convenient and low 

priced. Handy to get“into { 
andoutoK Handy for sin- | 
gle horse or pair. Handy for 

one person or more. Handy 

to load or unload. Send 

Free Circular, “ How to pur- | 
“BR a AD = from the manu/acturer. 


Y &Co. SYRACUSE. N. N.Y. 
_ ean e -~+- ae N.Y. 5 


~ DUTTON GRINDER 








PERFECT MOWING , : 
MACHINE KNIFE o) 
GRINDER. 














Machines in actual use 
testifying to its merits. 
Can be carried into field and attached to Mowing 
Machine Wheel. New Descriptive Catalogue free. 
HICCANUM MANUF GC. _ CORPORATION, 


Successors to R. 
189 Water 8t., N. Y. Main Otee, nn Conm 





Common Sense Account Book. 


Price, 15 Cents By Mail. 


and Poultryman ought to send at once for a copy of this work. BEGIN NOW 


Every Farmer, Gardener 
to keep it. Address 


WILMER ATK! NSON, PUBLISHER, 


125 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 





<= 


The man who is not content with merely fulfilling 
orders, but who puts his mind into his own work, 





I am sure when that time, so devoutly to be wished | 


for, arrives, the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
mechanic, and every branch of business will find a 
freshening up, an increased demand for their wares, 
and it will be a happy day for us ail. . 

Although one is bewildered in shopping and almost 
over-powered with the roultiplicity of styles in fash- 
ion’s realm, and quite ready to declare the world 


| going mad on the dress question, yet, after all, lam 


arranging its details, devising methods to speed and | 


perfect it, and using his intelligence as well as his 
ands in performing it, is sure to rise. The better 
quality of work he performs will soon be appreciated, 
and his success and promotion are assured. 
Two ears thou hast, and but a single mouth; 
Dost thou bereail ? 
Much shalt those hear, and thereabout 
But little tell! 
Two eyes thou hast, and but a single mouth; 
Make this thy own ; 
Much shalt thou see, and much in deep 
Oblivion drown. 


You sheuld always haye self-control, you should 
uot be faeile, apologetic or luky, but be king over 
your words; and every gesture and action should 
indicate power at rest. Your actions must be in- 
spired by a good heart. EMERSON. 


As we grow in years and experience we become 
more tolerant; for it is rare to seea fault that we 
hace not ourselves committed. 


DRESS. 

BY MARY SIDNEY. 
There is no subject that women think more about 
than dress, and there is none that still calls for more 
thought. To go into a popular shopping district of 





any of our great cities in spring or fall and see | 


women going hither and yon, peering into shop win- 


dows, consulting milliners and dressmakers, trying | 
to match or harmonize fabrics with which to build | 


up new suits, asking how this will wear, or how 


that will wash, ransacking among braids and bugles | 


and laces, and examining gloves and shoes—sinking 
funds, where money goes that never seems to show 
tor the geing—and one is tempted to decide they are 
thinking about enough of dress and had better turn 
their minds in some other direction. But the dress 
subject is before us, and needs more thoughtful 
thinking than the average woman gives it. It affects 
generations yet to be; it is woman’s subject, and 
she cannot be heedless of it without entailing suffer- 
ing in some shape on somebody. Sheneeds to think 
no more of the vanity of dress, of stylish colors and 
cuts, for she already has a surplus of that sort of 
mental exercise, but let her go into a deep consider- 
ation as to whether or not a woman with a wasp waist 
and pinched, half clad feet can ever fill her earthly 
mission, and enjoy the comfort life ought to afford. 
Whether or nota child can grow to healthy maturity 
with shoulders robed in flannel and fur and the 
knees bare. 

What an admirable quality is common sense in 
dress. If mothers and girls as they arrive at intelli- 
gent years would only add to, and cultivate this 
most servieeable of all sense they could disarm the 
world of half its sickly suffering, and find a richer, 
fuller enjoyment of life than mere superficial display 
and book learning that has no point in it can ever 
supply. I would not want any one to set me down 
as being opposed to neat, tasteful costumes. I very 
much approve of people wearing good and becoin- 
ing apparel, but this can be done without sacrificing 
health or bankrupting the family. Industrious folks 
who do not spend their money for rum or tobacco, 
nor fool it away in gambling or speculating, have a 
right to good clothes; they are the very ones to 
dress well, and they should step out from home with 
their external appearance harmonizing with the 
cleanliness and purity within. 

I long to see the day when the world at large, 
tradesmen, mechanics, and laborers in every occu- 
pation will spend more money for good food and 
clothes, and less for useless, nay, worse than useless, 
chewing and drinking and idle, extravagant pam- 
pering of the appetite; and when women will be 
content with the shape of feet and waist that nature 
vave them, and in their buying select better fabrics 
and fewer furbelows and cheap ornamentations. 








inclined to think there has been some improvement 
since the days of our very great grandmothers. 
The corset, which is the most destructive of mod- 
ern follies, is no worse, nor even so bad as the 
stays, canshets, cork, whalebone, pack thread and 
other stays of those days. They fit the figare better 
and may be worn with more comfort; but such un- 
yielding waists can never in any shape or age be 
conducive to health and long life. We have a great 
variety of articles for wearing purposes now-a-days, 
but they seem very modest when compared with a list 
I found, which were advertised in 1745 for ladies’ 
use. They consisted of tandems, isinghams, nuns, 
quilted hum-hums, bag and gulix, turkettes,grassetts, 
single allopeens, iron and whalebone busks, allifan- 
ies, dickmansoy, cushloes, cuttanees, crimson dan- 
nadoe, chained soosees,lemonees, byrampants,moree, 
naffermamy, saxlingham, prunuelloe, barragons, 
floutus, etc. These are only a fraction of the queer 
names I found. The modern basque, polonaise, 
panier, flounce, bustle, crinoline and such seem 
childishly simple compared with these ancient in- 
comprehensible things. In those days they wore 
hats of beaver, skimmer, and woven horse hair ; 
and mush-melon, whalebone, calash, bee-hive and 
wagon bonnets; the latter made of black silk. 
Friends’ plain bonnets, now nearly extinct, were an 
outgrowth of this last mentioned style. 

Men, too, seemed to have an unlimited amount of 
pride in dress. They furnished abundant work for 
the peruke makers, with their full-bottomed wigs, 


| toges, brigadiers, dress bobs, bags, cues, scratches, 


cut wigs, wajors, spencers, foxtails, and twists. 
The short cropped, or bald heads of the 19th century, 
is simplicity itself in comparison. They wore a 
great variety of colors in their costumes, and silver 
buttons, and gold and silver lace ornamentation was 
common. Thomas Jetferson, on his first mission to 
Philadelphia, it is said, wore the garb of his day—a 
long-waisted white cloth coat, scarlet breeches and 
vest, a cocked hat, shoes and buckles, and white 
silk hose. When Hancock came to Philadelphia as 
president of the first Congress, he wore a scarlet 
coat and a black cockade in his hat. Oscar Wilde, 
who amused us with his esthetic costume, would not 
have been such a marked figure in the old days of 
vain men—but we did not like him. He was not our 
style. Think of your husband or mine dressed in 
the above described ‘‘ Jeffersonian simplicity.” It 
makes me smile to think of the bald-headed Head of 
the Sidney’s, who don’t care a fig for appearances, 
who can hardly think to put on a collar when he 
dresses, and can’t remember from spring to fall, or 
from fall to spring what he jas in bis wardrobe, and 
has been hunting about ten years for a ‘‘ second best 
pair of black pants” that were worn out and put into 
carpet rays 20 years ago, trying to get himself done 
up in scarlet and gold, with ‘‘ dress bobs” and “‘ cut 
wigs,” buckled shoes and long-legged stockings. He 
couldn’t have shone in those anti-revolutionary days 
before boots were in use. Iam so glad I did not 
live when men must have looked like fools in their 
fantastic garbs, and I hope the day will hasten along 
when women can ingraft some of the common sense 
comfort men now enjoy, into their own style of dress. 


Behold the flood-tide of the year, 
The glad midsummer time, 

When all things bright and fair are here 
And earth is in its prime. 


MAHALA ANSWERS HER CRITICS. 

I have received so many letters in regard to that 
prize letter of mine that, with your permission, I 
will say some more. 

Mrs. E. C. W. says she hopes that she will never 


have to go crying through the town, ‘‘ Old shoes to 
mend! Old shoes to mend ;” and she would expect 
all the boys to be hooting at her. Why, my dear 








Mrs.W., I never thought of any woman crying,‘“‘Old | 


shoes to end.” Men shoemakers make no such 
noise, and why should women. 
where my daughter is teaching there is a woman 
shoe-mender, and she gets all the work she can do, 
aud many dollars are thus brought into the house- 
hold ; but she does not cry her trade, nor does she 
even have a modest sign over the door saying, 
‘* Shoes mended here,” as she might have with pro- 
priety. She does her work quietly and in order,and 
no one thinks of laughing at her. 

L. H. M. says: “I cannot help thinking that if 
Mahala B. Chaddock were left to support herself 
and family she would hardly practice what she 
preaches. I think if God had intended for woman 


In the little town | 


todo man’s work she would have been endowed 
with a different constitution. I fear that with all of 
Mahala’s masculine ideas she would be willing before 
the close of the first year to hand the plow,&c.,over 


to others; and I think her doctor’s bill would 
amount to more than her summer’s wages. While 
if she had chosen an occupation from the many on 


every hand for honest employment more befitting a 
lady, she would have a better opinon of herself, and 
feel that though she earned her own living she was 
on an equality with refinement and gentility. I 
cannot think there is any excuse for forgetting pride 
and self-respect. I think in these days of vast im- 
provement there are thousands of ways for ladies to 
earn a living without unsexing herself, and doing 
such work that would unfit her constitution for the 
battle of life. I was born on Sunday; and you know 
the old adage,‘ poor and proud ;’ but I hardly thiuk I 
could be reduced to such extreme of poverty that I 
would not have too much pride to choose plowing 
for an occupation, or working with the farm hands, 
or driving a tin wagon.” 

“Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” I never yet advised another to do what 
I have not already done or would not be willing to 
do under like circumstances. I have done all kinds 
of farm work, except to ride on a reaper and thresh 
with a machine. I have flailed out buckwheat, and 
I know just what 1 am talking about when I advise 
‘‘women” who have their own living te earn, to 
work on a farm—to do man’s work for man’s pay. 
If women could do soft, easy things, like making 
paper flowers and stringing beads, and make the 
bread come in all the same, I would advise them to 
do it. But it cannot be—the road for the poor 
widow with a family of little children is a bard one 
to travel ; and the question is, will she stand bravely 
up and fight the battle for herself and her dear ones 
and keep them together, so that all their lives they 
shall look backward to mother and home as the 
embodiment of all that is good and lovely, or will 
she hunt around for some lady-like employment for 
awhile, then scatter the family about among rela- 
tions, friends or strangers to be brought up as beasts 
are—to get the greatest amount of work out of them 
for the least pay—and have them deprived of eyery 
sentiment of brotherly and sisterly love ? 

I have worked on the farm to save the wages that 
must be paid for other help because my husband, 
though neither *‘ dead, drunk, nor divoreed,” was 
staggering under a mortgage seventeen times as 
big as himself, and I was young and strong. I have 
written quires of paper to keep women from work- 
ing too hard. I cluim that bearing women should 
do no regular work, should be free as the air, that 
man should work for both, and be good-humored 
about it, too; but when God has taken the father to 
himself, and the mother is left to be father and 
mother both to the young children, then she must 
stiffen her sinews and fight it out on her own hook. 

As to doctor’s bills, we pay none, except for cases 
of surgery; we are water-cure folks. Once when 
we were negotiating for a girl to work for us, the 
girl iaauinel of an old aunt of ours what kind of 
folks we were. “ Oh,” replied the auntie, ‘they 
are nice folks enough, but they eat bran bread and 
sleep with the windows up in the dead of winter.” 
Plain living and plenty of fresh air (both very 
cheap,) render doctor’s bills unnecessary. As to a 
thing being unlady-like, I can only repeat that what- 
ever is the fashion is lady-like, and whatever is not 
the fashion is unlady-like ; and it is just as respecta- 
ble and honorable to follow a plow as it is to play 
the piano or paint pictures. Rosa Bonbeur dresses 
in male attire, and goes among rough drinking men 
at cattle fairs, in towns and cities, and paints her 
pictures that are seen the world over. Is a Bon- 
heur unlady-like ? Clara Barton camped on the bat- 
tle-field among soldiers for months, she stood so 
near them in the fight that the bullets fell thick 
about her, she kept the soup kettles boiling for three 
terrible days and nights, she bound up the wounds 
of those who but for her would have died before the 
light of another day, she took down messages from 
the lips of the dying—a loving word to wife or 
sweetheart —and then closed the eyes in death. Was 
Clara Barton unlady-like? Is she dishonored? A 
million voices answer ‘* No!” 

A working woman has no superior. Queen 
Victoria, Frances Cleveland and Lilly Langtry are 
her equals if they behave as well. And if a working 
woman has no superiors, who is going to look down 
on her? Women who work are not the women who 
lose their self-respect. I have always been a work- 
ing woman, and if there is a woman anywhere who 
thinks more of herself than I do of Mahala B. 
Chaddock, I'd like to be introduced to her. 

MaHALa B. CHADDOCK. 


CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS. 

I am led to write on the subject ef co-operation 
through the following remark made by a young 
girl in my hearing a few days ago: “I wouldn’t 
learn to milk for anything; because as bong as I 
don’t know how I won't have to do it.” 

In my limited experience with the world no kind 
of practical knowledge comes amiss. It would be 
be a life-long regret to the friendsof that girlif she 
should sometime starve to death with a cow in 
sight, simply because she did not know how to 
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obtain that life sustaining lacteal luxury, milk. 

[f you ask, “Is it a woman’s place to milk?” I 
answer, “ No.”” Neither should it be man’s busi- 
ness to prepare dinner or dust the furniture; and 
yet it would not lower him inthe estimation of 
any sensible person if he knew how, and conde- 
scended to perform such household work when 
necessity required. 

For instance, Mary is left fora couple of weeks 
without domestic help, and, during that time, she 
awakes one morning with a yiolent sick headache 
which will not permit ber to work. Now John 
might reason: If Mary finds I can get breakfast 
und do up her morning's work, she'll be having 
more headaches and I shall have my hands full; 
so [lt just run over to neighbor Smith’s and get 
my breakfast and leave the work to take care of 
itself until she gets well. But John is not only a 
man, but a gentieman, (how often that word is 
abused) and remembering that there is a hereafter, 
he prepares and clears away the breakfast, tidies 
up the room and then goes off to his own work 
with a clear conscience, 

The hereaftercomes, Asummerevening; afield 
full of hurrying barvesters; asky full of threaten- 
ing clouds; a barnyard fullof unmilked cows. Do 
you take in the situation? Mary does; and she 
and the girl carry in the last buckets of milk just 
as the last load of grain is safely sheltered and the 
rain comes duwn in torrents. Do you think she 
regrets thatshe knows how togive John this timely 
assistance? 

Altbough it daily grows more difficult to draw 
the line, men are evidently fitted by nature and 
inclination for certain kinds of work and women 
for other kinds; and yetto absolutely refuse to 
acquire usetul knowledge within our reach is not 
wise. The tiny brain shelves will always hold one 
thought more; the willing band will ever findtime 
to acquire one new turn; and happy is the man 
or woman who has a good fund of practical ability 
from which to draw in case of emergency; and a 
spirit of charity which extends the helping hand. 

FAITH FARMER, 

Every farm-house cannot have a bath-tub, but a 
pail of water,a basin, and towels are within the 
reach of every one, and a daily bath with these is 
really more healthful than a plunge bath ina tub. 
The towels should be a soft, course wash-rag, or a 
large sponge, a soft towel for drying, and a large 
rough one for rubbing, and the process be quick 
and brisk. The comfort of a bath of this kind to 
the farmer after a day’s work in the field, when his 
skin is covered with dust, ought to make it a daily 
custom. On going to bed change the clothes, and 
if those taken off are to be worn next day, turn 
them inside out so they may air and dry through. 

It may be as clean as anything else, but it is not 
ap appetizing thought that the dishes from which 
our food is eaten have been washed with a stocking 
top, or any other article that once served as wear- 
ing apparel, and it makes the washing of dishes 
an even more unpleasant task than it need be to 
use any other than a clean soft cloth made and 
used for that one purpose and no other. To have 
cold, greasy dish-water, perhaps with scraps of 
food floating on top of it, actually destroys a part 
of the good of one’s dinner, as it is nauseating, 
and causes indigestion; yet many “girls” will 
wash greasy dishes with an old cloth, wipe out 
dish-pan and sink, perhaps the stove hearth, then 
hide it away in some dark, close corner tosour and 
swelter until the next meal, when itis dragged 
forth to receive another installmentof grease until 
“itcan take no more,” and is thrown out intosome 
corner of the back-yard. Nodishes or kitchen can 
be kept tidy without agood supply of clean cloths 
and towels, anda servant is more apt to keep 
clean and take care of towels that are hemmed and 
neat. Cheese cloth, unbleached, Turkish toweling, 
and the crossed-barred linen which comes for the 
purpose are all very cheap, and last well; then do 
not allow herto wash the cooking utensils with 
the same eloth she uses for the table dishes, 
although both should be kept equally clean and 
well aired, washed after every meal, and hung out 
to air. They should be washed and boiled as fre- 
quently as possible, then if well rinsed and spread 
in the sun will be so sweet and dry it will bea 
pleasure to use them. O}d table-cloths cut up and 
hemmed make good china and glass towels. 

The twenty-first year of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston, which has just drawn 
to a close, has been the most successful in the his- 
tory of that phenomonally successful Institution, 
Nearly 2300 pupils have received instruction in its 
several schools of music, art, oratory, physical 
culture, ete. Every state and territory, and many 
other countries have been represented in its halls, 
The ablest artists and teachers are inits faculty, 
and yearly additions are made from American and 
European sources, 

é HOMELY WRINKLES. 

One day atatime! That's all it can be; 
And days have their limits, however we 
Begin them too early and stretch them too late. 

Peach tree bark or leaves are said tocure cholera 
in chickens. 

Make your flat irons as slick as glass by the use 
of No. 1 sand-paper.—Elsie. 


I scour my milk vessels with course salt. Itisso 
purifying and healthy.—Reader. 

Lay cucumber parings about for the roaches to 
regale themselves with. It will be their last meal. 

A muslin cover with a rabber cord run through 
ahem around its edge will keep dust and insects 
out of honey. 

It is better to keep a small amount of milk out 
in a vessel than to disturb the cream, and it is 
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better than to use a siphon as that leaves the 
cream which sinks down on the vessel, dries and 
wastes. 

Kerosene will clean fly specks from picture 
frames and furniture where water cannot be used 
for fear of spotting.—M. E. R. 

Mix borax with fine sugar, and sprinkle about 
spots infested with roaches, and wash the shelves 
where ants do congregate with a strong solution. 

To circumvent the little ants that are such nuis- 
ances where honey is Kept, place it upon a table 
with the legs in dishes partly filled with kerosene. 

A polish for linen may be made of a thick gum 
solution by pouring boiling water upon gum arabic. 
A tablespoonful to a pint of starch makes a fine 
gloss.—A, ir 


Dio Lewis says we ought to “go to bed at nine, 
andriseat five.”’ Such things make us tired. “How 
can aman get out of bed four hours before he lies 
down?” BURDETTE, 


I wonder how many people know that a bundle 
of broom corn is the handiest thing to clean the 
sink with. I remove the wire from an old broom 
and make bunches of the right size to handle easily, 
then tie firmly with twine around the larger end 
of the stalks. They are easy to keep clean, and 
with some hot suds will clean the sink in no time. 

RUTH BRowN. 





HOW TO DO THINGS. 
The slow staid cows from the uplands bring 
The scent of the woods and their nourishing ; 
Where the best and the sweetest wild herbs grow, 
And which are harmful, full well they know. 
Patient and placid and kind they wait 
Their turns, if the milker’s task is late, 
And the creeping shadows dark and still 
With strange wierd shapes, the old barn fill. 


A good baker will vary the consistency of her 
bread dough according to the season of the year. 

If you will have a barrel of lye convenient, and 
drop into it all the refuse bones you will in time 
havea valuable fertilizer, as wellas a neater lawn 
or yard, 


Stale lard can be made sweet by bringing to a 
boil, with slices of cold, raw pototoes thrown in. 
The impurities will rise to the top and can be 
skimmed off. 


To make good starch, mix it with cold water, and 
add boiling water until it thickens,then add a 
spoonful of sugar, and a small piece of butter. I 
have found it makes a stiff, glossy finish equal to 
the laundry.—Elsie. 


She also says there is nothing so nice for starch- 
ing black prints or calicoes as sweet skimmed milk, 
but donot dampen itover night. Weshould think 
it would sour and be sticky. 


Do notsalt down cucumbers to draw out the juice. 
Their chief attraction is their crisp freshness, and 
this too makes them more wholesome, Likeother 
vegetables they are unwholesome only when stale 
and wilted.—Ruth Brown. 





It may interest some “housekeepers in the dry 
summer time when water is scarce, to know that 
if the rinse and blue waters are strained they will 
do to wash dark printsin. A surprising quantity 
of lint strains out.—MrRs. E. M. 


Pit cherries for canning with a quill; it is very 
easily done, and does not break them. Insert the 
quill at the end opposite the stem. Pack dried 
cherries in earthen or stone pots, tie a dish over, 
and on top of that, paper. This excludes air and 
insects, and keeps the fruit well. Cracked vessels 
unfit for other use will answer if the crack is 
cemented on the outside with rosin or cement on 
a rag.—Cousin Lizzie. 


For people who are fond of pies, there is nothing 
better than green currants. They are better if used 
x» before they have entirely 
* “gotten their growth,” as 
they are more acid and 

YS, tough when fully grown. 
We give an illustration of a handy little article for 
lifting and turning pies, etc. It does not slip or 
drop the plate. It is made by the Ayres Man’f’g 
Co.,Worcester, Mass. 





In frizzling dried beef most persons slice it too 
thick and cook it toolong; it should be cut so thin 
it will curl up like shavings. If it is fat, as good 
beef should be, no butter will be needed in the pan, 
butif any is used itshouldonly be enough to grease 
the pan which ought to be very hot when the beef 
is thrown in; stir it quickly around the pan for a 
moment, then pour in some rich cream, let it boil 
up once and serve. If milk is used, dust a little 
flour on the meat, and stir with it before adding 
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the milk, and a very small piece of butter will iim- 
prove it. But be sure not to cook the meat long 
before adding the milk orcream as it makes it 
tough and hard.—Ruth Brown. 


A very inexpensive chair, yet one that is rather 
stylish and very comfortable is a folding chair, one 
with a wooden frame, and a seat and back of brown 
Holland. You can embroidera sprig in crewel on 
the back. They make pleasant porch chairs in 
summer; are almost as restful as a hammock, and 
more dignified, and do not “muss” the hair. 


If eggs are scarce, jams, jellies and preserves will 
do just as well sealed over with paper dipped in 
flourand water mixedsmoothly together. Itshould 
be the consistancy of thick cream. A piece of white 
paper cut to fit should always be first laid over the 
top of the jelly, ete. Itisless likely to mould if 
dipped first in alcoholic spirits. A few drops of 
glycerine added to the paste for putting on the 
labels makes them stick more tightly and not curl. 


A delicious omelet: beat three eggs, separately, 
and very light; then put the yolks intothe whites 
and stir; rinse outthe cup with half acup of milk, 
add a little chopped parsley, and pepper. Have 
the pan hot, and put a jump of butter as large asa 
walnut in it,and when melted pourin the eggs. 
Keep turning the pan, and when almost done 
sprinkle a little salt, and when entirely done, cut 
in half, and fold one upon the other. Lay on a 
hot dish and eat immediately. 


A good way to use up stale cake is to split it, put 
half in the bottom of a dish, or mould. Make an 
ordinary corn starch custard, sweetened and flavor- 
ed to taste,and while still partly warm pour a 
thick layer over the cake; then putin the other 
half of the cake, and pour the rest of the custard 
over it. Let it harden in the mould on the ice,and 
at dinner time turn it out and eat with cream. It 
will look better, if the first layer of cake is put in 
upside down, so the crust will be on top when it is 
turned out of the mould. 


We want you totrya calf’s head cooked this way. 
Cut the upper from the lower jaw, take out the 
brains and eyes, chop off the teeth and clean it 
well. Put it on to boil in water enough to cover it, 
boil till the meat leaves the bones; the brains 
need not be putin till it is half done. Remove 
the scum asitrises. Pick the meat from the bones, 
chop it moderately fine, skin the tongue before 
choppingit; putit allin abaking dish, add a lump 
of butter, a few bread crumbs,a beaten egg, salt 
and pepper, and a little of the liquor to moisten it. 
Sprinkle the top with bread crumbs that have 
been rubbed with a little butter. Bake till brown 
ina moderately hot oven. The waterin whicu it 
was boiled makesa delicate, wholesome soup. Add 
a little barley andsome asparagus tops which have 
been boiled in a little water. 


Thisis the way to make a good stew of lamb and 
peas, Have the bones taken out of the under side 
of a shoulder of lamb, and bind it into good shape 
withatape. Put the bones and other trimmings 
on io boil in a quart or more of cold water. Cover 
the bottom of a pot with chopped salt pork, strew 
it over with young onions cut up finely. Lay in 
the meat and pour over the broth made from 
the bones. Cover it closely and stew until tender. 
Take out the lamb, and keep it hot by covering 
closely and setting it in hot water. Strain the 
liquor left in the pot, and return it to the fire with 
some green young peas, and cook until they are 


done. Dip them out and lay them on the dish 
around the meat. Thicken the liquor slightly for 
gravy 


HEALTH HINTS. 
Birds in ail seasons do not sing, 
Flowers have their time to bloom and fall ; 
There is not a living thing 
Can answer to a ceaseless call. 
Sometimes, tired head, seek slumber deep 
Tired hands, no burden try to lift; 
Tired heart, thy watch let others keep 
Pity thyself, and let life drift. 


Wash the whole body either morning or night; 
because its capillaries contain more blood and more 
matter than all the rest of the body, because air 
and light cleanse and nourish them, and because 
when in full health the skin throws off more. 


S. F. M. recommends any one wishing to cure 
himself of the habit of intemperance to try Mental 
Science, or Mind Cure treatinent which is described 
in “The Mental Science Magazine” of which he 
ean get a copy by sending twelve cents to Rev. A. 
J. Swarts, 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Some of the readers of the F. J. may be troubled 
as I was with corns on the bottom of the foot which 
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made me very lame. I fitted a fairly thick insole 
to my foot, located the exact position of the corn, 
cut a hole in the leatherand trimmed the edges 
smoothly; applied an adhesive plaster on soft 
leather tothe corn. This gave immediate relief. 
I get some valuable hints from your paper and re- 
turn the compliment. It may help some old man 
troubled as I was.—W. W. DeAngelis. 


Nitrogenous, or flesh forming foods such as lean 
meat, unboilted flour, oatmeal,eggs, cheese,cabbage, 
cauliflower, onions, spinach, asparagus and arti- 
chokes are most suitable for those who work rapidly 
with intervals of rest. Carbonaceous, or heat giv- 
ing foodssuch as the inner part of cereals, fat meat, 
milk, honey, liver, grapes, peas, beans, potatoes, 
beets, corrots and parsnips, are the best diet for 
hard steady workers and for invalids suffering from 
wasting diseases. Brain-workers should subsist 
chiefly on light and digestible articles, such as fish, 


oysters, fruit and game, and vegetables containing | 


mineral salts in excess. 


The recently deceased Emperor William of Ger- 
many attributed much of his good health to the 
tact that he ate very slowly. It is said his mother 
enforced the habit while he was a boy by ordering 
that every mouthful served at the young Princes’ 
table be wrapped in thirty different pieces of paper 
which he had to remove before getting his food. 


The girl with the ugly skin should take plenty of 
exercise and walks in the open air, wearing shoes 
large enough for perfect comfort and decline pickles 
and pastry. Atthesametimeshe may rubsulphur 
in a little glycerine on the face at night, washing 
it off in warm water, and a few drops of ammonia 
in the morning. 


“A man as he manages himself may die old at 
thirty, or young at eighty.” 





OUT-DOOR NOTES. 
The poetry of earth is never dead ; 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun 
And hide in vooling trees, a vine will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new mown field. 
That isthe grasshopper'’s—he takes the lead 
In summer luxury,—he has never done 
With his delights, for when tir2d out with fun, 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 


It is better to let the poultry roost in the trees in 
summer than in the close impure air of the poul- 
try house. 


We need to study the habits of insects more. 
Nearly all the insects which injure the farmer and 
fruit grower have their parasites, which would 
keep the enemy in check if properly encouraged. 


Ifyou wish to raise seed from any favorite plant, 
only the earliest and finest clusters should be allow- 
ed to ripen, those which come later be cut off, so 
that the whole strength of the plant may go to the 
maturing of the seed. 


For mildew on grape vines dust on flour of sul- 
phur either early in the morning while the dew is 
on, or after a shower when the leaves are wet. For 
the grape vine beetle shaking the vine early in the 
morning will bring them to the ground when they 
can be readily destroyed. Slaked lime sprinkled 
over the foliage destroys the larvee. 


A good remedy for the insects which infest the 
rose is tosyringe both surfaces with a solution of 
whale oil soap, using one pound of the soap to one 
gallon of water. Another remedy is kerosene 
mixed with an equal quantity of milk, a spoonful 
of the mixture being then stirred in a gallon of 
water forsyringing. In afew hours wash off either 
of theseapplications bysyringing with clear water. 
Gaution is recommended in the use of carbolic 
acid on plants, as it will destroy them if used too 
freely. 





MODES AND MANNERS. 
A merry guest 
The host doth bless. ° 


Genius is only eternal patience. 

Hurry is the mark of a weak mind, dispatch of 
a strong one. 

‘* Partial culture seeks the ornate, perfect culture, 
extreme simplicity.” 

“A cyclone resembles a woman because when it 


makes up its mind to go somewhere all earth can’t | 


stop it.” That’s not so. (Ed.) 

Allthe good things of this world are no further 
good than asthey are ofuse; and, whatever we may 
heap up togive to others, we enjoy only as much as 
we can use and no more. 

= 


Some persons are much annoyed by an unpleas- 
ant odor produced by perspiration. Itis said it can 
be removed by bathing in water to which ammonia 
has been added,about two tablespoonfuls toa basin. 
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It is perfectly har miees and cleansing. Frequent 
bathing is the best remedy. 


Don’t waste life in doubts and fears; spend your- 
self on the work before you, well assured that the 
right performance of this hour’s duties will be the 
best preparation for the hours or ages that follow it. 


The higher a man’s position, the greater his in- 
fluence, and how admirable when it is used for 
good. It is toldof General Grant, that he was once 
sitting in his tent with his officers around him, 
whena general came inin much glee and said; 
“T have a good story to tell; there are no ladies 
present, [ believe.” ‘ No,” said General Grant, 
“but there are gentlemen present.’? The man’s 
countenance fell, and the story was not told. 


Have a little shelf of readable books in the bed- 
room you give to your visitor. She may go to bed 
early because she knows itis your habit to do so, 
or because she knows you are tired, and yet with 
the knowledge that she cannot go tosleep for two 
or three hours, which she might spend pleasantly 
with a book, or in the morning while she is waiting 
for the breakfast bell to ring she might be pleasant- 
ly and profitably entertained. 

WANTED TO KNOW 

Best ways of cooking egg-plant.—W. W. 

What is the best apple parer and slicer combined. 

What is the best kind of coffee-pot made to pre- 
serve the aromaof the coffee, and to make it econ- 
omically ? 





How to make laundry starch from field corn. 
AaB XE. 

What kind of pears make the best marmalade? 
M. G. A. 

How to make grape cider and keep it from fer- 
menting.—B. F. 

What kind of an incubator is best on a farm ?— 
Mrs. E.—(An old hen.—Ed.) 

A recipe for tomato catsup that will not spoil as 
soon as opened for use.—R. A. R. 

Should milk cows that are fed with grain, be 
given alittle salt every day, or is once or twice a 
week sufficient?—Mrs. G. T. P. 

Where can I geta first-class machine for cutting 
-abbage for sauer kraut? 


Hagerstown, Ma. H. HOLZAPPEL, 


How to bleach broom corn before working it? I.P. 
(Why should it be bleached, it would be tougher 
without.—Ed.) 


The best book containing information on silk 
culture, and where to buy silk worm eggs. 
SEVERAL READERS, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do ) 80, as Our readers are se served with the best. 











AGENTS WANTED for Ladies’ and inane. . 
Wear. Valuable samples free conditionally. | 
Write Mrs. F.C. Farriugton, box 643, Chicago. 








By soreee mail. Full Description 
New Tallor System of Dress 

Oath. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, © a 

LADIES Send 4 cents in stamps for Sample Cup 44 
of large 16-page paper and 80-page Boo 

mailed free. The Housekeeper, er, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LA Le Agents $10 a fe ahs. new rubber undergar- 
_ment. M RS. LITTLE. » Chicago, ] Hil. 

















THE CREAT ch CAMPAIGN WHISTLE. 


THE SURPRISE. Here it is. 1,000 different sounds can 
be made. Every club should have this whistle. Every Sportsman 
wants it, Pagite ny we rider willhaveit. You o.ghtto hear it 


fill the air with itsear splitting, uproarious, racket, You can 
regulate the sound, and produce any effect from the purling or 
muffled notes up to the great swelling, booming. two mile 
¥e rcing note that will equal a steamboat or locomotive whisde. 
ou never heard anything like this terrible noise maker. 

1 sample by m Ses SforGi.00; 1 én $2.25; 
Special prices given to Campaign Clubs. Send 
for our Illustrated Wholesale Catalogue of 


Campaign Badges, and Campai oods. 
The ameectie MP2 Co., Wallingford, Conn, 











MARKET RECORD, 

This record is intended rather for future than preaent 
reference as showing the course of the markets from month 
to month and year to year. Hereafter it will be referred te 
with curiosity and perhaps with profit. 




















PHILAD’A. |} CHICAGO. 
Wheat. eecsesoce % @ 98 | 83 @ & 
. 59 61 } 52 
- 45 82 
| 65 67 
re 16 00 1750 | 1500 1600 
Middling 
Flour, Kamil 3 75 425 3 65 3 85 
Patent j 500 | 400 435 
Hay, Timoth 17 00 1600 1700 
Mixed.. 16 00 9 50 11 5e 
Straw, Rye.. 24 00 
Potatoes. White Bb bu. 6u 6 75 
Onions @ bbl.. ’ 
Cabbage ® bbl. . 100 2 00 e 
Applies @ bbl.. 
Broom Corn... 3 5 
Honey, Comt 
‘* Strained. 
Butter, a 16 19 15 ig 
“is airy 13 17 
Cheese, C ream. x 9 9 
7g WEEDS cvcévancnaseatnces 4 6 1 9 
Nisa enab ane. déna coves kastoe 17 18 14 
DOW EAU U ile andeccdnsccycxes 9 10 8 9 
a ee il 12 
Chickens, spring. ......ccessee- 25° 
ucks, MUG acid on ewinan sheceed 7 8 
Dressed. . 660 cuwhtace de 
ROO CRIN acco nccancnsennesces 400 5 50 4 50 6 00 
SE dice bwkedxaawannccd 30 v0 50 00 2u 00 45 00 
Calves. . 6 350 550 
5 50 ’90 5 75 
< 6 00 
iindcthkdukcoaeshdeiaisenaitend 7 00 800 5 30 570 
EO SEO ai 8 50 9 00 8 00 8 50 
WwW ool, Washed 30 36 
Unwashed Is 26 
Seeds, Timothy 2 65 210 216 
be ee 420 445 
bx WM 5:5, ecorecerexéac 130 
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PRIN ING Pre 388, Type & Printors’ Supy lies. Press & 7 3 
outfit, $3; self-inker & outfit, $5. Thine’ *dCat’e,= a 
116 pages, lie. Bargain list second-hand material for 2e. = 
Serap-book, Chromo, Keward of Merit, Holiday Cards and = 9 
Serap Pictures. GITHENS & BRO., Box 1632, Phila., Pa. Ln 


HORTHAND Writing thoroughly tought 
by mail or personal 
Scort- BROWNE C COLLEGE, 1006 Chestnut St., ’ Philadelphia. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS SUR SRAE sn 


Property worth several times amount of lvan. 
Write! for full information and references. Circulars & A pers 
sent free. KIMBERLY, STRYKER & MANLEY, Duluth, Minn. 


Facts of interest, descriptive matter, 
map of the State are published for free 
* distribution by the CALIFORNIA STATE 


BOARD OF TRA TRADE, 16 & 18 Second Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Don’t Go West! 


vont COLONY ‘prosperous sett’ 
ACRES.—NEAR BEST MARKETS 


For 0 in 4 Farms on Easy ‘terms. For informa- 
tion address Richland Improvement Co., Richland, N.J. 


$75. 00 to $250. 00 working tif oy A 


ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to the 
business. Spare moments may be profitably employed also. A 
few vacancies in towns and citi 


B. F. JOHNSON &CO, 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Musical instruments ! 


of every description at lowest prices. Send 
for BENS. B.D naming instrument desir 
BENJ DAL E, 35 Liberty St. N.Y, 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF USIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST ard Best Faquipped in 
the W FAD ieorructors, 2252 Students last ycar. Thor- 
ough Instruction in Vocat and Instrumental Music, Piano 
and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, Fre 
German and Italian Lan rw English Branches, Gymnas- 
tics, ac. Tuition, $5 to $25; board and room with Steam 
Heat and_ Electric Light 5.00 to $7.0 per week. Fall 

‘erm begins Sept. ane. For Illustrated Calendar, 

‘iving full ~ oO, address E. TOURJEE, Direcwr, 

‘rank’ ‘in » Square, | Boston, Mass. 

‘Conkiin’s 


A $10 BOOKER 25c, S22 
pena Useful In- 
formation and World’s Atlas contains the cream 
ofawhole library. Everybody delighted with 
this vast storehouse of practical knowledge on 
practical subjects. Ithas a million facts of great 
value to everyone 50 Futt-Pace CoLonsp Mare 
and description of every country in the world. Itis 
a handsome volume of 440 pages bound in silk cloth 
and contains everything that you need to know. 
Nearly half a million sold in 8 months. We guar- 
antee nosuch book has ever before been published, 
and wi’' refund the money to anyone dissatisfied. 
AGENT wanted everywhere. One agent 
sold 2800 copies in Washington. 
Another 700 in Springfield. Send 25 cts. for agents’ 


gt 
PA ES.tze and copy bound in limp cloth, or 50 cts. fora 
copy in library style. LAIRD & LEK, 49 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago, Li, 


PEERLESS DYES — 






























Are the BEST. 
Sop By Drovaaists. 















50c. 


Month, 


FARM JOURNAL READERS AHOY! 


We intend that you shall have the same love | for this knife as for your pa- 


per. Cut is exact size- 
renee. ommere with any, Tbe. knife at your 
store ample sent, postpaid, 50 cents; zie An 
$2.00. With Ebony handle, brass finish 60 

for $3. tblede Canthe 
knife, $1.00. Pruning, 75c. 
Grafting, 26c; Budding,b5c. 
Solid Steel German 
Pryce Sheurs, 

( 64-p. hist , 

iso ** How to Use a Razor." 


Maber & Grosh, 


74 East Summit St., 


TOLEDO, GHIO. 


2 blades, Razor steel, 
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FINGER BOARDS AT THE FIVE 
POINTS CROSSINGS. 


that defies 


rr RII 


PPAPRPPPP LLP LP 

Well laid cement makes a pig pen floor 
the sturdiest snout. 

Two or three wires stretched on posts make 
substitate for pea brush. 

Set the lawn mower high, and 
the grass is wet. Mind that. 

Lime mortar used in walling up a spring will tend 
to make “soft” hard, 

Vutton should be more plentiful than pork because 
t is better and more healthful. 


a good 


don’t use it when 


water ** 


if a bolt ts rusted in and sticks, one hard blow with 
a heavy hammer will it, where many easy 
ones with a light hammer will only rivet it. 


start 


mmission merchant o1 


what 


When produce issent toa co 
other dealer, send 


shipped by the first mail following. 


a statement ot has been 


{ large horse-shoe nail, witha small hook bent on 
the point, is just the thing for cleaning the packed 
dirt out of oil holes in mowers, reapers, etc. 


Have the brush hook, brush scythe, and grubbing hoe 
sharpened up the first rainy day. Next month they 
will be needed in the pasture fields and fence corners. 

Peeling the rooting rim off the pig’s nose close down, 
with a sharp knife, is no more painful than putting 
two or three rings through it, and there is no dan- 
ger of its tearing out. 

W hat is the legal weight of white beans per bushel 

n this state—New York ? A SUBSCRIBER. 

Sixty-two pounds,uniless the law has been changed 
recently, It is 64 pounds in Maine and 60 pounds in 
other states, 

(Qine cheap force pump beats a dozen brushes for 
putting lime wash on the pig pen or hen house, 
Make the wash thin, strain it through a bit of wire 
screen, if necessary, and put a little carbolic acid or 
lhymo-Oresol in it. = 

On a farm where there is “a place for everything 
and everything in its place,” the sheep and pigs will 
be found about now in the orchard, the plum trees in 
the chicken yard, and the broods of young chicks 
and ducks in the house garden. 


4s thousands of us grangers Faced 
watches and the dust will work in around a loose 
crystal, can’t some F. J. reader tell us of a cement 
that will work on glass and silver? 

Dunlap, 1, 


lf part of the oat crop is to be made into hay (and 
this is often a very profitable way to use it) cut 
while “in the milk,” cut the stubble high, and carry 
the horse rake as lightly as may be, to avoid gather- 
ing sand, dust, and old corn stubbles. 


carry open 


W. HLS 


A pair of high grade Guernsey heifers, destined for 
future use in the creamery and placed in care of my 
oldest boy, will, at three months old, come at call 
from a distant corner of the field, can be led any- 
where by agood thread, and will stand and “ hist” to 
be milked better than many an old cow. Their future 
usefulness is,to this extent, already assured.—JOHN. 


If you want your harness to look like new, to be 
waterproof, to wear longer and never crack, get a 
ean of extra ivory drop black, take out what you 
need and mix in alittle turpentine, asmall amount 
(say 10 cents’ worth) of extra coach varnish, enough 
linseed oll to make it a little thinner than paint; to 
a pintof ivory drop black, use about three table- 
spoonfuls varnish, put in just enough turpentine to 
heip dry it, and enough linseed oil to keep it from 
cracking. Puton witha brush, both sides of the 
ieather.—Correspondent of Country Gentleman. 


I'be following rules are said to be enforced in alarge 
ivery stable in New York city. They will answer 
just as well for the stables of the farmer: “ First— 


No man will be employed who drinks intoxicating 


Second—No man must speak loud to any 
or in the stable where they are. 


liquors. 
of the borses, 
Horses of 
cited conversation is felt by every horse in the 
stable that hears it. Excited words addressed toone 
horse are felt by every other horse that hears them, 
and keeps them alinervous and uneasy. Third— 
No man may use profane language in the hearing 
of the horses.” 


Sumac must be gathered between July Ist and Sept. 
Ist. That gathered earlier or later is of no use, and 
will not be purchased. Gather only the leaves and 
long stem on which the leaves grow. The wood and 
berries mustall be left out. Gather when there is no 
dew or moistyre on it, let it wither in the sun for one 
or two hours, then dry it under cover or in the shade, 
and cure or dry until the small stem snaps or breaks. 
If not dried thoroughly it sweats and turns black, 
and under no circumstances must it become damp, 
as, if so, it becomes black and is useless. For ship- 
ping. pack tightly in bags and attach card with 





good blood are nervous; and loud, ex- | 





and advise by letter of 
Each bag 


shipper’s name on each bag, 
shipment and number of bags shipped. 
should contain at least 30 pounds. These are the 
instructions of W. H. Denlinger, Philipsburgh, Pa. 
who is a dealer in sumac, and will answer inquiries, 


the 
center b» 
form, conh- 
of base 


platform of rails being laid for 
grain, the stack is begun in the 
setting up bundles in circular shock 

tinuing all around until the desired size 
attained, Since the tendency is to outward 
pressure care should be taken not to make the base 
too large. It is better to lay the bundles in each 
successive tier a little outward in order to make a 
bulge six feet or more from the ground. Every 
bundle must settled firmly in place by foot on 
»,and the center must be kept sofull that when 
cannot run or be driven in- 
ward. The amount of lap to give the bundles in 
each circle depends somewhat on the size of the 
being greater in a large one than in a small 
one. It should be as uniform as possible. Above 
the bulge, care must be taken that all sides are 
drawn in alike. The bundles should be pitched 
from the load well into the center of the stack, and 
from that part be passed by the assistant to the 
stacker as needed. If possible, it is better to un- 
load from different sides of the stack. In finish- 
ing off,a long stake put down some distance is 
considered an advantage, especially where winds 
prevail. Hereabouts a forkful or two of loose hay 
with four pieces of rails hung over the top cross 
fashion is sufficient to keep all secure 

JONATHAN OLDHAM, in Farm Life. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be eure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe tt is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 


A suitable 
stack of 


Is 


be 


Knee 
the stack settles rain 


stack, 

















EMPIRE WELL L AUGER Co.,ITHACA,N.Y. 





FARM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 

Portable and Semi-Portable. 

8 to 16 Horse Power. 

Illustrated Pamphiect Free. Address 

AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 

or 110 Liberty St., New York. 


MACHINERY © 


CLAY STH 


BEST wi 












BUY ANe 


ENGINE 
BOILER 


Until you have seen our circulars, Engines COMPLETE 
from 5 to 110 Horse Power, at prices below those of other 
reputable makers. BOILERS of every style. Automatic 
Engines for Electric Lights, Centrifugal Pumping Machin- 
ery for Drainage or Irrigation. Established 22 YEARS. 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 1,400 IN USE. 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS, 
Box B  BALDWINSVILLE, N.Y. 





| 












Davis Tous Puller Lifts 20to 50 Tons, 
— 4 Worked by 2 men. 5 sizes, 
lf f enton 
j hree Days Trial, 


portyes ors net 
EL Sateee HL. Bonnett, Westerville, 0. 





Big discount for early orders. 
PRETTIEST, "EA 
ae RMERS 
210 to $25 perday. Full particulars with 
Mis Just the thing for all styles 
Uy WY nd for circular and prices 


Warranted to give satisfaction. Send 
JACOB KE ILER, Box 814, Marion, @ 
CHEAPEST, 
testimonials. Illustrated Catalogue Free, 
and sizesof wagons. LIGHT, 
of this and other cano) _ son Agents Wanted. State 


for illustrated “ye list; it will pay you. 
MOST 
m.. one can make it at home ona clear 
STANDARD MFC.CO.Cincinnati,O, 
oad TOP. 
HANDSOME. Easily attached, 
where you saw this, D, EERS &Co. Newtown, Ct. 





~ SEDGWIGK STEEL WIRE ; FENCE, 





The best Farm, Garden, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Jron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
¢rand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS.. eneeneent InD. 


E DWAR, SUTTON, Eastern A 
00 Market &e., Philade ~-% Pa. 


AN EMINENT SUCCESS: 


Poultry Yard, om 





A Practical 3- Wheel Sulky Plow. 


Draws out of the ground without disturbing 


the furrow. Full line of CHILLED STEEL AND 
COMBINATION WALKING PLOWS, Send for cir 


culars. 


GALE MANUFACTURING CO., 
ALBION, MICH. 








aes Sx ast Bd To hag OTHER POWERS 
pon trace wie whene be No Cross Rods. 


URION THRESHER AND — 


a Bayt THAN Eee © 
W Maat 


W. L.BOVER & BRO. oun 28 


Tatelligen knowing se when 
Sane Wisdom yi 


$3 Rail Pul Puller; B, Monkey a 
ge racker. ‘or farmers, doc- 
Tools| 10 omc. ht I Tithe: 1. 35. 
if Bates 10 


ELPHIA,P 










family needs 
c_.! b: bard- 
is out, 





ae and Vise 1 Pe. 
as Pliers; 

a Wire Gutter, . GyamallGe Gas Pliers; 
horsemen. 4 

fencity or coun’ 

wars trade. © 

direct poy 
18 in. welche 
MODEL ° 299 Hunting 


OUBLE GEARED. 


wc Axe. a 


- MODEL 


owaicrion TO0e 


its extra. 
ay Phila. Pa. Sole M 






OYER’S [JNION wera re 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE snan. 









AGENTS 


WANTED 







BEST | CAST STEEL, 
tent Applied for. 
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Returned Farmer—No more 
Southern Kansas for me; I’ve 
had enough of it. ~ 

Eastern Man— Grasshoppers? 

R. F.—No, heat. 

E. M.—I suppose itis rather 
warm down there ? 
pa Rk. F— Warm? You 
thought Ta ‘strike it rich by raising popcorn for the 
Northern market, and I planted the lawl! farm with it. 

E. M.—G@ood idea. Didn't it grow? 

R. F.—Grow? Every blessed kernel popped in 
the ground. 





see I 


A boy who was kept after school for bad orthogra- | 


phy said he was spellbound by the teacher. 

We have only two cold spells in a year in northern 
New York now—one in winter and the other in 
summer.— Watertown Times. 

An embarrassed young groom having but little 
money, handed the clergyman a small fee, and re- 
marked: ‘I hope to give you more the next time.” 

Two lawyers, while bathing, being chased out of 
the water by a shark, one of them said tothe other: 
“It strikes me that that was a flagrant want of 
professional courtesy.” 


Patient Gumping from the dentist’s chair and ery- 
ing with anguish)—Oh! oh! oh! ee! I thought you 
said you pulled teeth without pain ? 

Dentist (smiling pleasantly)—SoIdo; it don’t hurt 
me any. 





$85 SOLID. GOLD. WATCH FREE! 


his splendid, solid gold, hunting-case watch, is now sold 

at that price it is the best bargain in America; until lately i yes 
not be purchased for less than $100. We have both 7 and 
gents’ sizes with works and cases of equal value. ONE PER- 
SON in each locality can secure one of these elegant watches ab- 
solutely FAR EE, These watches may be depended on, not only 
as solid gold, but as standing among the most perfect. correct and 
reliable timekeepers in the world. You ask how is this wonderful 
otfer possible? We answer—we want one person in each locality 
to keep in their homes, and show to those who call, a complete 
line of our valuable and very useful HOUSEHOLD SAMI’LES; these 
samples, as well as the watch, we send ABSOLUTELY FR EE, and 
after you have kept them in your home for 2 months, and shown 
them to those who may have called, theybecome entirely your own 
property ; it is possible to make this great offer, sending the Solid 
Gold Wate h and large line of valuable samples FREE, for 
the reason that the showing of the samples in any locality, always 
results in a large trade for us; after our samples have been in a lo- 
cality for a month or two, we usually get from $1,000 to $5,000 in 
trade from the surrounding country. Those who write to us at once 
will receive a great benefit for scarcely any work andtrouble. This, 
the most remarkable and liberal offer ever known, is made in order 
that our valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES may be placed at once 
where they can be seen, all over America; reader, it will be hardly | 
any trouble for you to show them to those who may call at your 
home, and yourreward will be most satisfactory. A postal card, on 
which to write us, costs but 1 cent, and if, after you know all, you 
po not care to go further, why no harm is done. But if you do 
nd your address at once, you can secure, FREE,AN ELEGANT 
S53, SOLID GOLD, HUNTING-CASE WATCH and ‘our large, come 
lete Iineof valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES. We pay allexpresa 








‘ht, etc. Address, STINSON & CO., Box 408 Portland, Maine, 
WANTED forthe MISSOUR? 
intelligent man or woman 
—F pe towri 
Circula' terms no 
Wi ——- 


tsin 4A! 
this washer ereat aod. rouse if cetiecantbanenion j 
made without ai Bones. Senton 2weeks'’ trial 
expense ote nif not satisfactory. 


ipa 
SyectiyY Sack o Mant, the oFieatii Poity | 


ir own use’ 
about Free Trial, 


seekin, 
for Il ustrated 


Agency for this Celeb: 
shed hy Joe e it pay pay t so: > act 





wherel enka ade 





ACENTS, 
Read! Read! 


| condition, 


SOUTHERN MICH. FARMS For Sale 


Four good-sized Ist class farms, 4 to 3 miles from railroad 
station. Heavy land, new buildings ae location, and in good 
Pro rpenty at a bargain. 430 inquire of 

- P. WH cELER, Rivers, Mich. 


TEXAS LAN 5,000,000 acres best agricul- 


tral and frasing land for sale. 
_Address, GODLEY & TER, Dallas.Tex. 


If You Want to KNOW ALL ABOUT TACOMA 


WASHINGTON , JERRITORY, § Pacific Railroad; the 


he N. 
i <<" of po tien of “Puget Sound; the center of the Min: ng 
Sund for fall infor- 


and Timber Regions on the Pacitic Coast 


mation TACOMA LAND CO., Tacoma, W. T. 
Campaign Badges. 


Gold plate with cor- 
rect pictures of the Pres- 
ident and Vice-Pres- 
ident of both parties. 
Over 3,000,000 Badges 
sold in the campaign of 
1884. Some ofour Agents 
made over $800.00 in 
3 months. Sample with 
silk ribbon 10 cents, 
3 for 25cts., 1 doz. cts., 
s post-paid. 1 gross by 

“ . express $4.50. Badges 
without ribbon $3.50 pe ss. Send for a gross at 
once and be the first in von town toselithem. Address 
HOWARD MFG. CO., Providence, HK. I. 


S EVERY LADY ®& 


Who will send us 10 cents and the names and addresses 
of 3 lady friends in different families who love to read 
will receive AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPING, 
a Ladies’ Home Journal, 4 MONTHS FRE E: 
A 20-page monthly, full of beautiful Pictures, Charni ~ 
Stories, Fashion Notes, Art Needlework, Household Dec- 
orations, in fact it contains everything of interest to 























Ladies and the Home. Our new department—WO- 
MENS’ RECOLLECTIONS of THE LATE 
WAR is a novel feature for a Ladies’ Magazine. 
Yearly subscription 50 cents, $2 to $5 per day to 
Agents. Reference: The publisher of this paper. 
AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPING, 
143 La Salle St., Chicago, Til. 


An agent in Kansas took 8 

orders for our CENTENNIAL 
CAKE and BAKING PAN 
in 26 days, a clear profit of 
S275. Apother in Ms. writes, 
it sells like wildfire. Act quick. 
Send 50c. for Sample Outfit, or 

- Bottom and Tube detach- | Write for circulars and terms. = 

ie. Can be unheooked and | THE CLIPPER MFG.CO, mn 200 Imp’d German Pictures, Puzzles, Songs 

taken from the cake. (Limited) Cincinnatl,O. | 18 al Transfer Pictures, 16p. Sample Book of Silk 
2S4sSsAMPLES | Nema Fringe Cards & Solid 18k. Rolled Gold Ring 

RDS White Doveand Fancy FR { s allfor 10¢. Bird Card Co., Meriden, Gus. 

Bevel Edge Hidden Name Cards, Scrap Pictures ‘ 

&c., and large 11l'd Catalogue of | eautiful Pre- | 


miums, Novelties &c. Send 2c. stamp foe post- 
STEAM CARD WORKS, North Branford, Conn 


THE Back Spots oN wwe ~~ y/ 
SHOW LOCATIONS, WHERE POWELL’s 


Prensa i 
eet 


This is the order which a little girl brought into a 
Lewiston druggist’s store the other day. It was writ- | 
ten on a dirty piece of note paper as follows : ‘* Mister 
Druggist: Please send ipecac enough to throw up | 
a 4-year old girl.” 











Consenting father: I hope, young man, you know 
the value of the prize you will get in my daughter. 

Young man: Well—er—no sir, but as near as Ican 
find out iv’s almost $50,000. 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Little boy, who was saying over to himself, ‘ dirty 
dog, dirty dog, liar, liar, dirty dog, liar,”—when 
chided by his mother, answered: ‘‘Pop said he 
wanted me to be a great man, and J am only prac- 
ticing for Congress. 


A little boy was told that the Rev. Mr. Goforth, 
the missionary to China, would be the only Christian 
winister in charge of a district having as many 
people as are in the whole of Canada. ‘‘ My!” he 
said, *‘ won’t he have to holler!” 


The man who was conyulsed with laughter at a 
woman trying to sharpen a pencil, was soon after 
discovered trying to cut a paper pattern by the 
united efforts of a pair of scissors, his right hand, 
lower jaw and two-thirds of his tongue. 





Y 







**Mrs. Dusenberry, I wish I were you for three or 
four days. I’d manage to have this house-cleaning 
done.” ** Oh,you do,and you would,Mr. Dusenberry ? 
Well. do you know what I would do if I were you 
for half an hour?” *‘ Well, what would you do. 
dear?” ‘I'd go out and buy my wife a spring 
bonnet.” 


**There’s a couple of nice cucumbers, doctor,” 
said the green grocer, “all I've got left. I was 
going to send’em over tothe Smiths, but if you 
want em you can have ’em.” 

** No,” replied the doctor, hastily, ‘let the Smiths 
have them. They are patients of mine.” 





> Every 
Farmer — 


Wants to know how to raise 
Large Crops cheaply. I have 
just had printed a handsome new 
book entitled, ‘Points About 
Fertilizers,’’ which contains 
explicit directions written by 
leading agriculturists on the 
land best adapted, its prepara- 
tion, the cultivation, fertiliza 
tion and marketing of Wheat, 
Corn, Oats, Buckwheat, 
Irish and Sweet Potatoes, 
Melons, Grapes, Strawber- 
ries, Peanuts, Onions, To- 








Little girl—** Mrs. Brown, ma wants to know if she 
could borrow a dozen eggs; she wants ’em to put | 
underahen.” Neighbor—‘‘So you've got a hen set- | 
ting, have you? I didn’t know you kept hens.” 
Little girl—*‘ No’m, we don’t; but Mrs. Smith’s 
goin’ ter lend usa hen that wants ter set, an’ ma 
thought you'd lend us some egys; we've got the 
nest ourselfs.” 


Don't kill the toads, the ugly toads, 
That hop around 4 your door, 

Each meal, the little toad doth’eat 
A hundred bugs or more. 


He sits around with aspect meek, 
ntil the bug hath neared ; 
Then shoots he forth his little tongue, 
Like lightning double geared. 


And then he soberly doth wink, 
And shut his ugly mug, 

And patiently doth wait until 

There comes another bug ! 





BY ADVANTAGEOUS SHIPPING AR- 
RANGEMENTS | AM NOW PREPARED 
TO FURNISH FARMERSIN THE EASTERN, 
WESTERN, AND FAR SOUTHERN STATES, 
Mire anctnank mac EST STareS Oi 
PURCHASERS IN THE : matoes, Tobacco and Cab- 
TESTIMONIALS FROM NEARLY EVERY STATE. bages, with minute directions for each 


month in the year for the general work . of the Farm, Orchard and Garden, How Plants Feed. How 


Ni ;' “AR he boys,’’ and 
stay Mines freee are interested in; tells all about how | WW. @. POWELL. 
OWELL’S STANDARD 


MAKE GOOD FERTILIZERS AT HOME, at about | 


$12.00 PER TON, with Powell’s Prepared Chemicals | 
BALTIMORE, MD 





and Fowell’s Red Bag Fertilizer, a high grade ammoniated | 
fertilizer, only $25.00 perton. // you mention this paper, 
and send two 2-cent (4 cents) stamps to pay postage, I will 
send you THE BOOK FREE. 4a Sent to farmers only, | 
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MENTION. 


THINK OF IT.) 


ODD 
(WHILE WE 
Drip, drip drip, 
TU the grass is heavy-bowed, 
Glittering with globes of light. 
And the robin for delight, 
Though wet his feathers, pipes aloud, 
Oh the summer rain! 


Worry wears horses faster than does work. 


if the clover failed sow cow peas. They will 
catch.’ 
Neglected drains are dangerous whether they 


smell bad or not. 

Putting a muslin fly blanket on acow is a cheap 
way to keep her tail quiet while milking. 

We never heard of a persistent litigant 1n the 
courts who was eithera good farmer or a good 
neighbor. 

The Essex Co. (Mass.) 
said to be the strongest in the state, 
has a horse trot. 

New York sets a good example by offering the 
boys a premium on sparrow heads. Let other 
states follow it. 


Agricultural Society is 
and it never 


Give the runt pig of the litter to some one too 
poor to buy one of the best ones. Ten to one it 
will come out ahead at butchering time. 


Let the good wife make a big-sleeved apron of 
ticking or “ hickory ”’ for each of the men and 
boysto milk and clean the horses in, and save 
herself much washing. 


Wanted to know: How to harvest and store 
potatoes to keep them in good condition for eat- 
ing and planting where the crop ripens early and 
the fall months are warm. 


The weeds along the roadside in front of Peter 
Tumbledown’s place are taller than the fence and 
are still going sky-ward. Peter has no brush 
scythe and would not use it if he had. 


It isa good plan to treat the saw-horse gently 
as the weather waxes hot, and by all means to re- 
frain from overworking it. A merciful man is 
merciful to his beast.—N. E. Homestead. 


Last season we obtained of R.S. Armstrong’s 
Son, Vineland, N. J.,a one-horse plow that did 
such good work and gave us so much satisfaction 
that we make mention of it here, while we think 
of it. 

Now is the time to be looking around for that 
new horse-power and thresher. Send to the ten 
or more different manufacturers who advertise 
in the FARM JOURNAL, read up, consult your 
neighbors and then order the best. 


We were just about to call attention to the 
FARM JOURNAL knife when the following note 
from one of our subscribers cametohand: * Fair 
Play”’ finds me with five “FARM JOURNAL’ 
knives from the firm of Maher & Grosh, of Toledo, 
©. I hope the same wisdom will warrant the 
balance of your 199,999 readers to send an order 
fora knife. They really leave nothing to be de- 
sired in the way of a fine knife. 

Iowa City, Ia. A. O. PRICE. 

Inquiring subscribers can obtain all kinds of 
apparatus required in canneries of Merrell & 
Soule, Syracuse, N.Y. Can-maker’s tools of every 
desc ription may be purchased of the Ferracute 
Machine Co., Bridgeton, N. J. Persons intending 
to enter upon the buisness of putting up fruit and 

vegetables should spend the present season in 
learning the art. There is no better way to do 
this than to go directly to successful canneries 
and see what apparatus is necessary and how 
the work is done. 


This wooden-prong straw fork is just what we 
shall need about this season of 
the year on our Experimental 
Farm, when we get it. It will be 
handy in gathering up oats 
or grain of any kind out of the 
swath. The fork is shoved under 
until it is pressed full. The upper prong holds the 
burden in place until it is deposited on the wagon. 
With the extra prong off it makes a sple ndid fork for 
barn floor use. 
o Tr _ rn ¥ x x Trrnc§nt 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


oor 








When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that 
you read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to 
your interest to do so,as our readers are served with the best, 
B00 KS. “FARMING with GREEN ‘MANUR ES. 

« The 4th edition now ready. Price, bound in pa- 
per, 65c; in cloth, $1.00. Sent for cash free of postage. 
TEA DR. | HARLAN , Wilmington, Delaware. 
















~ ‘This Threshing-machine received the highest award of any 
at the Centennial Exhibition ; the two last Gold Medals given 
by the New York State Agricultural Society ; and has been selected 
frem all others, and illustrated and described in that rect: _ 
i nee yt plied Mechanics.” ona 

Address, HARDER, Cobleskill, schoharie C Co. NY 


| 


| on large quantities. 








;own STRAWBERRIES, 


CROWN 


We will bave our usual fine supply ready about July Lith. 
Catalogue containing correct descriptions of the best Old 
and New varieties with cultural directions, mailed 


free. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries. Kochester, N. Y. 


3.000.00 CABBAGE PLANTS now ready, ine 


and healthy. All leading varieties 
for single 1000; $1 50 per 1000 for 2000 or more. Special mS es 
Send for hst. G. R. CL ARK & CO. 
Seedsmen, Florists and Nurserymen, SCRANTON, Pa 
Ti i E AMOUS’ WHITEWASHER AND 
EC TEXTE RMINATOR. The best machine 
for pe tA and destroying insects in poultry yard and 
ae n. Light, durab ae and cheap. Se nd for circulars. 
.W. S. PIC KE M’f’g Age nt, I airfield, 


Buys a wheeled that will rake from 

ee and haul tostack FIFTEEN 
TONS OF HAY PER DAY. 

Buys a and two-wheeld Rakes 

that will rake from swath and 
$60: — RICKER: “rick 30 tons of hay 
For oe. ete. »ad- 


dress A. J. NICHOLSON & € 
Springfield, Chio. 


Conn. 





Grain Drills 


FOR ONE AND TWO HORSES. 
Farmers needing pq can learn something to their advan- 


tage by address 
eer ARMERS? FRIEND PPG CO.. 
Dayton, Ohio. 





TT" FARMER’S FAVORITE 


GRAIN DRILLS. 


The Createst on Earth! 


Unrivalied in Field Work the World Over. 
Unexcelled in Material, Manufacture and Finish. 


Send for Circulars. Mention this paper. 
BICKFORD & HUFFMAN, MAcepon, N. Y 


FOR THE BEST LINE OF 


CRAIN DRILLS 









Y 
Address THE SOHN RIDGE I MPL E MENT Cc 0.; 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 





| 


Ore W. WHITE, C ommiasion Merchant in 
Butter, Eges,F ruits, Produce,&c. 3 N. Front St. Phila 
Reference—J udge D. Newlin Fell, John Bowers & Co., Phila 
STABLISHED 1852. Munson Hill Nurseries, 
4Box 108, FALLS CHURCH,VA. For Fall of 1888 and $ oo | 
ot 1889. 200.000 Peach Trees—all the leading an 
many new varieties, guaranteed true to name. Stock un- 
wmually fine. A general assortment of all Fruit & Ornamen- 
tal Trees, Small Fruits, Grape Vines, Etc. Descriptive 
Catalogue on application. Address D. O. MUNSON, Prop’r. 
FARM ER Your Mower and Reaper made to ride easy 
by using my Seat Attachment. Agents 
Wanted. Circulars Free. C.V. BEEBE, Dunnsville, N. Y. 
VOR SALE—CHEAP—2 Boomer & Boschert Knuckle 
Joint and Screw Cider Presses, Never been used. A 
Bargain. Write. W. D. PUTNAM, Walnut Hill, Mass. 


KEYSTONE CIDER MILLS, 


Lever Power. Faster Work. 
More Cider 


than any other mills made. Prices as low as consis- 
tent tor Strong, Durable, First-class Machines. 
Write for price and decriptive circular and mention this 
paper. KEYSTONE PEF°G CO., Sterling, Ills. 


The Hydraulic CIDER Press, 


The Hydraulic press for Cider, Wine, Tobacco, Lard, Oil, 
Book-binders,;Paper, Baling, &c., possesses the advantage 
of requiring less space, power, time and cost than any press 
made for its capacity. Graters.Pumps, Cloths, &c. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS. M'F'G CO., 


t. Gilead, Ohio 

Ss. L._ WI som General Rosters Aust, 223 N. 
Broad A “Philadelphia, Pa. Send for Catalogue, 
oUuK D4isY WHEELBARROW. 
Nothing is handier 
than one of these 
barrows 

about a 

home. Nicely painted 










and varnished. Sides 
movable. Steel wheel, 
axle, and legs. Will 






carry 500 Ibs. 2 sizes; 36 
ib., $4; 401b., $4.25. 
Young America Lawn wer, one of the 
tasiest running and best made, at 44 usual pric e. Havin 
fecu sous one e —< very low at assignee’s sale, we of- 
while they last, 30 in. $4,25 yy ein l4in. $5 

Manel Mention tanh a | kid Medina, ap Pe 

"For cut of Mower see June Ne. - FaRM JOURNAL, 


Newtown Double Geared, ' read, Horse Powers. 


New Fenton Thresh hers & [caners are the best. 
We also manufacture Self 5 

















Dump Ra kes, “Corn Shellers, Farm ~— 
Rollers, &c. Send for Circulars and Price Lists, 
A. BLAKER & CO » Newtown. Bucks Co., Pa. 


THE CHALFANT GRAIN-SAVING THRESHER AND CLEANER, 








For Horse-power & Steam. 
From 1 to 10 Hoese-power, = 


Farm and Traction Engines—Level Tread—one 
and two a All fully guaranteed and no infringe- 
ment. OHN N. CHALFANT & SONS 

Send for odekaan Lenover, Ches. Co., | Pa. 


THE PEERLESS. 


Straw-Preserving 
Rye Thresher 
and Cleaner, 
WITH 


SELF-BINDING 
ATTACHMENT. 


The Best and Latest Improved Wheat Threshers, Railway Powers, 
Engines, and tho Aspinwall Potato Planter. 


B. GILL & SON, Trenton, N. J. 


KILLS INSECTS. 
SOLD BY SEEDSMEN. 








THE EMPIRE DRILL 








PERFORMS AS ADVERTISED. 


Proving itself a Positive Force 


Feed by sowing the same quan- 
tity of wheat or oats with the 
same combination of gear. 


Send for circulars giving full 


information. 


| |EMPIRE DRILL CO., Shortsville, N. Y. 


G2" HOW TO RAISE WHEAT FREE TO ALL WHO MENTION THIS PAPER._4g 


ra 
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